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TS HARPER’S BAZAR. VOLUME XXII., NO. 43. 
“ Harven’s Youne Prorre is ‘a joy forever’ to the young.”—N.¥. Sun, | and keep the world brighter and more cheerful by | by their worth. Some Americans achieve foreign fame by 
“ We cannot commend it too highly.”—The Christian Union, being melodramatically American, like Harte and Miller, 





doing so, and are able to bring into play—dress has 
so much to do with personality—by the means of it 
all the force of character and of intellectuality that 
they have acquired on their way to this point. 

None are so unwilling to recognize all this as the 
young themselves. They do not think it sufficient that 
they should have the beauty of their years, but they 
want all the beauty that can be added by the way of 
clothes, and they not only want it themselves, but 
they do not want these others to have it also; these 
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The number for October 8th contains the fourth instalment of 

The Red Mustang,” by Wuziam O. Sropparp, with an illustration 
1 Hw Fanny: | ‘A Day in Wazland,” by R.K. 
Munkirrrick, in which this amusing and wonderful tale is brought 
short stories by Mary E. Wiikins and Davip Ker 
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entitled “ Chums.” s . aaa 
“An Owl Romance” is a song, with music by J. Rewuxcroy | Others must be content with the turmoils of their forty 

Fairtame, and words by Marion Fairtame, “ 7'he Last Look” is | years; it is indecorous childishness for them not to 

a poem by Margaret VanpeGrirt, accompanying a picture by | surrender when time is ripe; but youth must make 


JESSIE SHEPHERD. the most of itself; and it is with them as if a love-bird, 
with all its green and gold shimmer of splendid hue, 
should insist upon winding itself in strings of beads; 
or as if a nymph of mytiie story should rig herself 
= out in India shawls, and stick ostrich feathers in her 
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ignorance, wonders why her mother or her aunt 
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should have this piece of elegance and that piece of 
finery when she would look so well in it herself, and 
hopes that when she is ‘* close on fifty” she will know 
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Subscriptions may begin with any Number how to dress herself and how to efface herself, and 

‘ how to become, in short, the shadow of her former 
Our next nunber will contain a PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. with | being. But when she has arrived at the same age, 
numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of the | she finds out that she has then hardly more than 
latest models for AvTUMN and WintER Gowns and Wrarrincs; | come jnto the full possession of her powers, and of 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING ; A os Bo Se. = ares Dn “gus J? | what share of wisdom she is ever to have; that she is 
ot wan get | pic tl 8 AION ND ONE EE TONEY | in the midst of activity and life, knows better than 


" her daughter or her niece what is necessary, plea- 
sant, and suitable for her; and needs the rich and gay 
and cheerful dress to replace, as far as it will, what 
she has lost, to supplement what she retains, to add 


‘AT FORTY YEAR.” 

YOTHING at a first glance marks the social char 
N acter of a community, its acquaintance with the 
the frosts approaching, and to maintain for her the 
rightful pre-eminence which 
years, her acquired knowledge, and her developed 
intelligence should claim. 

It is not strange that all this should be more widely 
and properly appreciated in cities than in remoter 


ways of the world, or its ignorance of propriety, as 
propriety rules among what are called the upper 
classes, who are notably those that have made a study 
of the science of social intercourse, so much as the 
dress of the women there, and especially of those that 
have arrived at middle-age—that is to say, women 
who number anywhere from forty to sixty years. 
; of cultivation, the practices prevailing in the wide 
world, and among those circles that give the key- 
note to society, reach them more quickly, and know- 
ledge of good manners and customs is acquired and 
brought into use there more readily. Of course in 
the lower strata of city life one will see the young 
girls dressed in an unbecoming manner, with unbe- 
coming tawdriness, all their wages on their backs; 
their elders out of sight, partly because they have 
nothing to dress with; but the higher the young girl 
is in the social seale of city life, the more simple her 
dress will be; and by the young girl in this connec- 
tion we mean any one under twenty-five years; and 
there the woman of fifty makes herself an agreeable 
part of the phenomena of life by her clothes, and with 
the full understanding that she is thus to repair the 
waste and loss of years in face and figure, and still be 
pleasant to the eyes of others. 

Nothing, certainly, is more agreeable to see than a 
woman of middle-age with the grace and cultivation 


Wherever good manners and fine breeding pre- 
vail, the younger women in society dress most mod 
estly, as if their dress were but a type of the behavior 
that is expected of them. The bloom and color of 
their fresh skins, their sparkling eyes and red lips, 
their elastic motion—their youth, in short—all these 
things are a sort of full dress in themselves, that 
make ornament and rich fabrics not only unnecessary, 
but oppressive to any cultivated eyes, as if one were 
loaded with superabundant tints, whether discordant 
or merely glaring; as if one painted the rose or gilded 
the lily. 

Youth does not need point-lace and diamonds, 
nor is it considered proper that it should wear them, 
nor what is considered equivalent lo point-lace and 
diamonds in circles where those splendid articles are 
not in common use. Silks and velvets, and all things 
of a similar nature if of less cost and richness, are 
left to maturer years among those people who are the 
arbiters of fashion and good manners. The more 
simply youth can array itself the better, simplicity 
being everywhere acknowledged as suitable to the 


manner that she has 
acquired in the course of her days, showing by her 
dress that time has not soured her, and that she finds 
life of sufficient value still to cling to its cheerful 
Such a woman will observe the fashions, and 
wear the latest when she can, choosing those that 
best agree with her tastes and person, will be stylish 
| and jaunty in her winter suit from top to toe, and in 
summer will wear white gowns, whether of cambric 


and good form and ease of 


loveliness of young years, the reason probably being 
that garments of any rich description. act as a foil to | 4! 
the charm of freshness, and distract the attention | side. 
from that which nature meant to be admired. 

Fine clothes and jaunty and piquant fashions are 
in fact the property of middle life; not of old age, 
indeed, any more than of early youth; not of old : j vat bhe ; 
age, where again dignified simplicity should rule, or of wools, dainty jackets, all the bright soft colors 
and where, if the clothing is of rich material, it yet | 48 they suit her- 
should be always of quiet and sober colors. But old | green if she will 
age is a movable fast, and those individuals possess- 
ing its years must usually be allowed the perquisite 
of being supposed in the possession of wisdom enough 
to recognize it when it has arrived, and to meet it 
becomingly and decently. It will not be for want 
of instruction and advice from the young if they do 
not. 

But until age has really arrived, a person is foolish 
to anticipate it; and to adopt its peculiar attire before | +4 it be true, as the wiaventi nian: Aud 6 foram entian 
the time, is to masquerade and mock it. One may is a kind of contemporaneous posterity,” it is a very 
really have gray hair before leaving the borders of | curious kind of posterity that our descendants will see. 
youth, if it comes to that; we have known, although | The phrase originated with a man of genius, Horace Bin- 
y-haired women under | ney Wallace, of Philadelphia, who wrote it at the age of 
twenty-one in an anohymous novel called Stanley ; or, the 
Recollections of a Man of the World—a book more fortunate 
than most, since it yielded a single sentence that became a 
proverb. Nevertheless, it is‘ probable that the saying is 
not true,so wayward and uncertain is this distant and con- 


blue and rose and lavender and sea 
ribbons, and bunches of flowers; 


fixed fashion of bonnet and old women’s clothes gen- 
erally, till seventy years and all their lack of heart 
tell her that is best. 
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| WOMEN AND MEN. 
CONTEMPORANEOUS POSTERITY. 





of course exceptionally, of gr: 
thirty; but the shapely cheek, the firm outline, the 
clear color, the full eye, the unchanged mouth, the 
unwrinkled front, the gay spirit, all pronounce for 
youth still in such a person, and it would be an 
absurd affectation for her to put on caps or any other | fused tribunal of a foreign nation. Europe, for instance, 
part of the livery of age. was at once fascinated by Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but it caught as 

It is, then, not a vanity, but a matter of justice to | eagerly at the commonplace novel of The Lamplighter. The 





all other women of the same age who dislike to relin- | French trauslated Dickens, but neglected Thackeray. A 
quish the pleasant things of youth, or, whether plea- | hole clique of French writers actually formed themselves 
sant or not, yet those of acknowledged custom and | "Pen Poe, while knowing nothing of Irving or Hawthorne. 

“jetv ¢ iong the people best qualified to judge, | \ ictor Hugo had never even heard of Emerson. Foreign 
propriety aS 1g os on He Ps nations are sometimes attracted by what is most like them- 
and whose judgment is accepted by the civilized and | cihehn, Aaniihiadie ten Wk Se Gilie tam, Vaddinen wah 
polite world, for women of middle-age to dress richly, his admirers used to read Ossian; and the Englishmen of 
gayly, and handsomely, according to their circum- | to-day, yearning for some Buffalo Bill in literature, con- 
stances and their purses, leaving, in affairs of dress, | vince themselves that they find it in Whitman. Some 
simplicity to youth and sobriety to age. They make 


authors are handicapped by their insiguiticance, but others 


some slight charm to those days in which she sees | 


her experience, her | 


rural regions of the country; for the cities are centres | 


while others fail of it, like Whittier, because they are too 
essentially American to be melodramatic. There is nothing 
that interests Europeans less than an Americanism unac- 
companied by a warwhoop. 

When we see the intellectual separation still maintained 
between England and France, with only the width of the 
Channel between them, we can understand the separation 
achieved by the Atlantic,even where there is no essential 
difference of language. M. Taine tries to convince French- 
menu that the forty English “immortals” selected by the 
readers of the Pall Mall Gazette are equal, taken together, 
to the French Academicians. “ You do not know them, you 
say ?” he goes on. “That is not a sufficient reason. The 
English, and all who speak English, know them well, but, 
on the other hand, know little of our men of letters.” After 
this a French paper, reprinting a similar English list, added 
comments on the names, like this, “ Robert Browning, the 
Scotch poet.” There is probably no better manual of uni- 
versal knowledge than the great French dictionary of La- 
When people coine with miscellaneous questions 
to the Harvard College librarians, they often say, in return, 
**Have you looked in Larousse?” Now when one looks 
in Larousse to see who Robert Browning was, one finds 
the statement that the genius of Browning is more analo- 
gous to that of his American contemporaries “ Emerton, 
Wendell Holmes, and Bigelow” than to that of any English 
poet (celle de wimporte quel poéte anglais). ‘This transtorma- 
tion of Emerson into Emerton, and of Lowell, probably, to 
Bigelow, is hardly more extraordinary than to link together 
three such dissimilar poets, and compare Browning to all 
three of them, or, indeed, to either of the three. Yet it 
gives us the high-water mark of what “ coutemporaneous 
posterity” has to offer. The criticism of another nation 
can no doubt offer some advantages of its own 


rousse,. 


a fresh 
But a foreigner can 
be no judge of local coloring, whether in nature or man- 
The mere knowledge of the history of a nation may 
be essential to a knowledge of its art; as we see Andrew 
Lang, for instance, utterly failing to comprehend Haw- 
thorue’s Arthur Dimmesdale, because he sees in him merely 
a dissenting minister entrapped in a fault, aud does not see 
the awful complication and tragedy of his sin when re- 
lieved against the sombre background of that Puritan 
theocracy of which he was a central figure. 

But all the narrowness and limitation of foreign criti- 
cism has a good effect if it throws us back on ourselves at 
last. What American literature and life need is to be 
emancipated, not to be complimented or coddled; to be 
driven back on our own selves, our Own resources, and ulti- 
nately on our own criticism. <A large part of the intellect- 
ual work done in this country passes absolutely unnoticed 
beyond the Atlantic, because it is brought to bear, as it 
should be, on ourown history. Prescott and Motley became 
known to every European scholar, because they dealt with 
European subjects; but Parkman, a greater historian than 
either, is practically unknown. A century or two hence 
this source of influence will be reversed, and Parkman’s 
theme as well as treatment will be recognized as the more 
importaut. If Canon Zincke’s calculations are correct, 
aud if the English-speaking races number in 1980 nearly 
1,000,000,000, of whom 800,000,000 are American, the story 
of the long contest between England and l'rauce for the 


pair of eyes and freedom from cliques. 


ners. 


| occupation of this continent will turn out to have been 


and will never settle down into the nun’s habit, into a | 





unspeakably more important than the revolt of the Nether- 
lands. Until then the prolonged labors of Justin Wiusor, 
of the two Bancrofts, of Heury Adams, will seem to Eu 
ropeans, if these have heard of them, a lamentable waste 
of time. There will here and there be men in Europe 
like Von Holst and the Comte de Paris, or James Bryce, 
who will interest 
will have, from their very position as foreigners, certain 
advantages, as artists sometimes get a new light on their 
picture by looking at its reflection in a mirror. But the 
view which is of permanent value must be the direct view. 
It is only we ourselves who can even criticise ourselves. 
All young people need at some time in their lives, either 
by travel or by study, to be thoroughly introduced to some 
highly trained civilization alien to their own. Having 
done this, once for all, they had better attend to their own 
nation and their own life, and do what they can for that; 
not to trouble themselves thenceforth about the Renais- 
sance in Italy, but to promote a perpetual new birth here 
in America. It is better to look forward, however iguo- 
rautly, than to look only backward, however wisely. 


es WO 


themselves in our affairs; and these 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XVII.—ABOUT SAUCES, 
If.—Tue CrassicaL Sauces. 
gm classical sauces are the innumerable derivatives of the pri- 
mary sauces known as grande -espagnole, allemande, velouté, 
various essences, and various fumes, or flavors, All these primary 
sauces, Or sauces meres, are sublimated decoctions or quintessences 
of the most savory and succulent meats, whether of quadrupeds, 
fowl, or fish. In a modest household it is impossible to make 
them; they require professional skill, expensive materials, and 
extensive apparatus. People who have princely establisliments 
may prepare the finest sauces in their own kitchens; but the vast 
majority of mankind must depend upon the first-class restaurateurs 
for their preparation. 

The great authority Dubois-Bernard, speaking of this branch 
of his art, says: “Sauces, by the care and labor they require, by 
the costly sacrifices which they necessarily involve, ought to be 
considered as the essential basis of good cookery, The gourmet 
would not think much of an elegant and sumptuously served din- 
ner of which the sauces were wanting in that fineness of taste, that 
succulency, and that purity which are indispensable. 

“A man is never a great cook if he does not possess a perfect 
knowledge of sauces, and if he has not made a special study of 
the methodical principles on which their perfection depends. © 

“Two causes contribute to the imperfection of sauces : defective 
knowledge or defective materials. An incompetent man dispos- 
ing of the finest resources only obtains a mediocre and doubtful 
result; but a clever practitioner, if he has not the necessary 
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materials, or if those materials are insufficient or of bad quality, 
does not attain the desired end. Experience, practice, knowledge, 
become powerless in such circumstances ; the cleverest cook can 
correct and attenuate, but he cannot struggle against the impos- 
sible, nor make prodigies out of nothing. 

“ Consequently, in order to make perfect sauces, the cook must 
not only know how to go to'work, but he must know how to make 
the sacrifices that are required. These considerations, which we 
vannot too strongly impress both upon amphitryons and upon 
cooks, have already struck more than one observer. ...True gour- 
mets are not accustomed to make parsimonious calculations ; they 
know that good cooking is incompatible with insufficient means.” 

We must therefore conclude that the finest sauces are inac- 
cessible to modest purses, because the cost of establishing the 
primary bases is too great to be undertaken in modest households. 
The same remark applies to the grands bouillons of flesh, fish, and 
fowl. 
fully achieved by sacrificing large quantities of primary and often 
costly material. 

The fine sauces referred to are the outcome of the high French 
cookery, the so-called cuisine classique of the first quarter of this 
century—a cuisine which could only operate with a profusion of 
ingredients. The secret of this cuisine consisted in quintessencing 
the taste, whether of meat, fish, or fowl, by means of similar co- 
mestibles sacrificed for purposes of decoction or distillation, and the 
perfumes and flavors obtained by this process were added as con- 
diments to the piece of meat, fish, or fowl served on the table. 
Fish, flesh, or fowl heightened by the addition of its savory quint- 
essence, such is the theory of the grand, or, as we may call them, 
the classical sauces. 

The era of fine cookery began in the reign of Louis XIV., when 
Vatel lived and left a name as famous as that of Boileau, and 
when the grand signiors immortalized themselves by combining 
Such was the Marquis de Béchamel, who has 
given his name toa fundamental sauce; such the Regent, who in- 
vented pain a la d’Orléans; such the Marshal de 
invented mahonnuaises, or mayonnaises, and attached his name to a 
iling and imaginative Madame 
de Pompadour, who created the sile ts de volaille a la Belle vue, the 
palais de bauf a la Pompadour, and the tendons dagneau au soleil ; 


The production of these quintessences can only be success- 


delicate dishes. 





Richelieu, who 


score of noble recipes ; such the sn 





such were the grand ladies who invented quails d la Mirepoiz, 
The name of 
Montmorency has received additional lustre from a dish of fat 
pullets. The dukes of La Vallitre and Duras, the Prince de Gué- 
ménée, the Marquis de Brancas, even the princes of the royal 
family—the Comte d’Artois and the Prince de Condé—did their 
best to cherish the sacred fire of culinary art; and whatever satiri- 
cal writers may have found to say against the financiers and farm- 
) them, whether hungry or gorged, dared to 
ainst the cooks and the tables of these 
heroes of incommensurable appetite. 

However, the idea of quintessential cookery, be it remembered, 
is due primarily to the cooks of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, who provided for the delicately voluptuous stomachs of 
the grand signiors of the reign of Louis XV. dishes of a subli- 
mated chemistry, or as a writer of the time says, dishes which 


chartreuses ad la Mauconseil, poulets a la Villeroy. 





ers-general, none of 





write a single word 





consisted only of “ quintessences raisonnées, dégagées de toute 
terrestréite.” 

This ethereal cookery, these fine suppers, whose menus suggest the 
repasts of the princes in the Arabian Nights, lasted even during the 
early years of the Revolution, when the cooks of the ruined nobles, 
notably Méot, Robert, Roze, Véry, Leda, Legaeque, Beauvilliers, 
Naudet, Edon, became restaurateurs and sellers of good cheer to 
all who could pay the price. Jeauvilliers, who established his 
restaurant about 1782, was for fifteen years the most famous res- 
taurateur of Paris, and provided literally such delicate and subli- 
mated dishes as those which had hitherto been found only on the 
tables of the king, of the nobles, and of the farmers-general. The 
great restaurateurs of modern Paris are nearly all direct successors 
And it is 
only in such establishments, much as they have degenerated, or at 


of one or other of the famous cooks above mentioned, 


the tables of Craesuses of the world, that one can hope to taste in 
almost satisfactory conditions the finest products of the cook’s art. 

Duck a la Portugaise 
critic, historian, and journalist Charles Monselet, who is the author 


This ree ipe is due to the eminent poet, 


of divers succulent volumes on the gastronomic art, and of a fa- 





mous sonnet on that encyclopedic animal the pig. 

The present dish is worthy of attention on account of the sim- 
plicity of the elements of which it is composed, and of the short 
time needed to prepare it. Take either a wild duck or an ordinary 
duck ; if the latter, wring its neck smartly, so that there may be as 
little blood lost as possible; dip it in hot water, so that you may 
feather it the more easily ; then draw and clean it. Take the heart, 
the liver, and the gizzard, and chop them up fine with three shalots ; 
pepper and salt liberally; add a lump of fresh butter; knead the 
whole well with a fork, and stuff it into the carcass. Cut the 
duck’s neck, reserving a piece of skin to sew up the aperture; 
pack in the pope’s nose, and sew up likewise; then roll the duck 
in a cloth, and tie it round and round with string; then plunge it 
into boiling salt-water, and cook thirty-five minutes, or thirty min- 
utes for a wild duck. Remove the cloth, and serve on a hot dish 
garnished with slices of lemon. 

Lamb or Mutton Cutlets breaded with Cheese.—Trim your cutlets 
neatly, remove superfluous fat, and make them dainty in shape. 
Dip each cutlet in melted butter, and then roll it in bread-crumbs 
and very finely grated Parmesan cheese, the crumbs and the cheese 
being in equal parts. Cook over a clear fire, and see that the cut- 
lets do not get burned or blackened. 

“The gourmand is not a voracious eater; he chews his food 
more than another, because this function is a true pleasure to him, 
and because a long stay of the aliments in the palate is the first 
principle of happiness.” —Grimod de la Reyniere. 

The real gourmet eats by candle-light, because, as Roqueplan 
, “nothing is more ugly than a sauce seen in sunlight.” For 
this and other reasons the true gourmet avoids breakfast parties, 
lunches, high teas, picnics, and analogous solecisms, 











said 


In these days of progress, science, gas 


and democracy, the gourmet’s dream is to taste real meat cooked 
with real fire, and to drink wine made with real grapes. 


stoves, sophistication, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE 


|? pe brocades on satin grounds, called lampas, are the fabrics 


for handsome winter gowns in combination with plain silks, 


NEW BROCADES. 


velvet, or faced cloth for day wear, while for evening 
dresses they are made up with lace, net, silk muslin, and the new 
diaphanous silk called mousseline de chiffon, which is silk muslin 
slightly crépéd. The coloring and designs of the lampas silks 
are inost artistic, a great vine of flowers or foliage of natural hues 
being woven along each selvage, or else detached flowers with long 
stems, or loose clusters of small flowers, are strewn all over the 
breadth. The light cream grounds, with wistaria or lilacs or rose 
vines along each selyage, are made into over-dresses for evening 
toilettes, with a skirt of mousseline de soie; the darker prune, 
green, or reddish brown grounds for afternoon gowns are made up 
with plain silk or satin, and also with cloth; the white grounds, 
striped, or bordered with lilies-of-the-valley or with orange blos- 


Satins, 














soms, are chosen for brides; and the black grounds, once more in 

the highest favor for elegant in-door and visiting gowns, are strewn 

with loose clusters of wood-violets with long stems, or with yellow 

jonquils, slender green leaves, or dark damask-roses. 
LAMPAS GOWNS, 

The large vine stripes and the richness of these lampas fabrics 
lend themselves to the straight designs of new gowns that are 
made of long continuous breadths, and of untrimmed skirts with- 
out draperies or tournure. Thus most picturesque gowns for after- 
noon receptions have a princesse coat made of three breadths of 
lampas, ivory white, with a pink vine on each selvage, mounted 
on a skirt of pale pink mousseline de chiffon. The front is a 
single straight breadth of lampas shaped by four small pleats at 
the waist line, showing no darts, though made over a fitted silk 
waist, and fastening on the left shoulder and under the arm; be- 
low this it falls plain to the foot, and is merely faced with pink 
satin. The back is a princesse coat of two breadths, and is open 
below the waist line in the middle and on each side. The neck is 
half low and round, and the elbow sleeves are high at the top. 
Salmon pink mousseline de chiffon trims the over-dress, shirred 
puffed ruffles around the neck and elbows, and forms the skirt, 
This skirt, mounted on a pink silk foundation skirt without steels 
or bustle, is of straight breadths doubled, turned upward from the 
bottom more than half its depth, and is then drawn in many fine 
shirred tucks in a space about six inches wide all around the figure; 
above this, it is plainly gathered to the top of the silk petticoat. 
Next this charming short dress is a dinner gown, with demi-train 
of pearl gray lampas, with lilac clusters along each selvage. Four 
straight breadths of lampas form this skirt, two closely gathered 
breadths for the train, and one quite plain on each side, opening 
over a draped front breadth of lilac mousseline de soie, festooned 
at the foot, and its mitred edges wrought with darker silk. The 
waist has a low round neck, is laced behind, and extends below | 
the waist line, where the skirt is sewed to it in the old-fashioned 
way. A pointed plastron and mitred drapery of silk muslin is its 
trimming, and the short sleeves are of the same muslin, 


YOUTHFUL RECEPTION GOWNS. 

Many of the new gowns are all in one piece, whether cut in 
princesse breadths, or with the skirt sewed to the waist, or in the 
new quaint fashion with the waist shaped by .innumerable fine 
tucks and shirrings at the top of breadths which extend from the 
neck to the foot. The last fashion is especially pretty in soft 
camel’s-hair and other fine woollens made up with insertions of 
herring-bone or other open crocheted stitches done in silken 
threads between the shirred puffs, and above hems or tucks. Thus 
a graceful Empire gown for a slender young figure is made of gray 
camel’s-hair all in one from top to toe, and only two and three- 
eighths of a yard wide at the foot. It is fastened behind, is with- 
out reeds or bustle, and is made over a fitted silk slip that is held 
in place by several short whalebones set below the bust and curv- 
ing out on the hips. The high neck has three gathered puffs in 
round yoke shape separated by herring-bone insertion crocheted in 
gray silk, and below the bust fine lengthwise tucks taper the fab- 
rie to fit the waist; similar tucks extend all the way up the 
back, concealing its fastening by hooks and eyes. The long 
sleeves, slightly full and high on the shoulders, taper to the wrists, 
and have but one seam, which is pleated inside the elbow, and 
three rows of herring-bone insertion are about the wrists. This 
simple gown has only a frill of the wool gathered to edge its neck, 
and is worn with an amber necklace and bracelets. Old-rose, pale 
green, Eiffel red, and cream white wool dresses will be made by 
this model for very young ladies and for girls just in their teens 
to wear at Thanksgiving dinners and Christmas parties, and to 
assist at afternoon receptions throughout the winter. 


NEW SILK GOWNS. 

Those who prefer silk to wool for reception gowns choose peau 
de soie of a solid color to trim with black lace, or else they have 
the new striped satins, with narrow stripes in the middle of the 
breadth and wide stripes near the selvage, arranging these stripes 
in various ways, sometimes sloping them to form high slender | 
points half-way up the skirt, suggesting the Eiffel Tower, which is 
a favorite design this season in many things. High waists fast- 
ened behind and long sleeves are a feature also of the new light 
silk dresses, notably of one of pale blue peau de soie, with the 
front of its high round waist made of a single breadth without 
darts, but shaped by six pleats barely caught above the belt, while 
the top is slit open in the iniddle to form a V from throat to bust, 
with black net filling it out; the back of this waist is not round, 
but pointed and quite smooth, and is laced instead of being hooked. 
Black net wrought with white daisies is made into full sleeves 
over the long blue coat sleeves, and the net drops at the back in | 
full gathers. Seven rows of very narrow pale blue velvet ribbon | 
are drawn through black beading to form a high collar band, a | 
belt for the front only, for wristbands, and to encircle the armholes | 
with their full gathered net. The short skirt touches the ground, 
and has five straight breadths of the blue peau de soie, with the 
front caught up on the left side in Greek fashion, to show flounces 
of scalloped black lace with daisy embroidery. 


VELVET GOWNS. 

Trained velvet gowns of old Sévres blue, mauve, or Rembrandt 
red opening over a tablier of white satin embroidered across the 
foot with pink roses, then bordered with Russian sabie, are copied 
from those in portraits of historic beauties of the ancien régime, 
to be worn by handsome matrons—young or middle-aged—among 
the moderns at the opera and dinner parties of next season. Vel- 
vet dresses of walking length have four straight breadths on the 
back and sides, with a draped front of China crape. The back of 
the waist is pointed, and the skirt is hooked upon it. The front | 
is in jacket shape, opening on a broad vest of the crape wrought 
with gilt threads to outline a yoke and pointed girdle. Passemen- 
terie or embroidery done on the velvet breadths is the trimming. 
Such dresses are especially elegant carried out in purple velvet | 
with lavender crépe de Chine wrought with gilt or silver, 
shaded purple silks are used to embroider the velvet. 
also used in such embroidery. 


while 
Chenille is 
Other velvet waists are lapped in 
folds on the shoulder to narrower ones at the waist line, or else 
they have a single breadth slit at top in the way already noted, 
and fastened on the shoulders and under the left arm. 





TEA GOWNS AND WRAPPERS. 


Very elegant tea gowns are somewhat Japanese in cut and in 
their decorations of gold embroidery, with wonderfully colored 
butterflies and bees wrought on copper-colored satin. The loose 
straight satin gown has the effect of being open on a deep plas- 
tron of pink mousseline de soie banded with gold galloon, and is 
then entirely veiled with a Greek drapery of pale blue ecrépe de 
Chine in a single scarf of great width and length, which is attached 
only to the back at neck and waist, and is capable of many grace- 
ful changes of its arrangement. Another Felix tea gown is of 
Suéde-colored faced cloth opening over prune-colored bengaline 
trimmed with an appliqué border of cutwork, the design outlined 
with gilt; this gown has the broad Greek back of cloth,a full 
waist gathered at top and waist line, and the front has a yoke of 
the cloth, with bengaline below crossed without darts; the sleeves 
are gigots, Pale yellow cashmere gowns with the broad gathered 
back and skirt have the long continuous front breadths cauglt up 


on the left side in Greek fashion, 


and flounces of white lace s 
there from belt to foot. ] 


There ‘are 





also white cloth g ns i 
gold galloon edging the yoke and pointed girdle of ‘ ill 
front, with accordion-pleating as a half sleeve over the closely 


fitted long sleeves. Simpler wrappers are of pale blue or old-ro e 


flannel, with princesse back, full front, and full sleeves, a 
effect being given them by a pointed yoke and collar covered with 
white wool galloon that has gilt threads in it; they fasten down 
sad] 


the middle of the waist to a pointed galloon girdle, t 
front skirt breadth is attached and lapped over to the | 
} 


where it is caught up in one pleat in Greek fashic 





sleeves have deep fitted cuffs, fastened on the 
small velvet buttons with loops of silk braid. 
CARRIAGE WRAPS, ETC. 
Rich cloaks for evening and afternoon receptions are combina 


tions of embroidered camel’s-hair and plush trimmed w ru 
of feathers that gives the effect of a large boa. They are mad 
very large and long, with straight deey 
nearly to the foot, and slit 


open in front for 





through; this is beautifully carried out in pale g 
hair, with the sides of plush and Japanese et 
delicate with a feather ruche 
needle-work. Metallic brocaded satins and lampas are 
rich cloaks that outline the figure like a slender coat, and lap in 


colors, 





easy graceful fashion; plush is also 


stuffs, and passementeries shaped like Figaro jackets or s 





capes, with long hanging cords and fringes, are the trimmings 
There are also many evening wraps in the new three - quarts 

lengths that are not long enough to be sat upon and erus ‘ 
the carriage, and have the further advantage of not concealing the 
handsome dresses worn with them. A pale salmon vest, wrought 
in soft antique colors mostly of metal threads, is in a garnet plush 
wrap of this new length, with pink and garnet feathers together 
in the boa. Figured tapestry cloths with pale grounds are made 
in large Russian cloaks that have an immense collar of white 


simpler i 


crinkled fur, and there are expensive ac 


mantles of white, blue, or crimson wool attached to a braided y« 


cordion- pleated 


these are quite short, and are suitable for young ladies early in 


shoulders 


the season, or to throw over their 





Simpler garments for day use are jackets 


e-breasted, fitted to the 


sleeves. More 


mau cloths, or of diagonal cloth, doub 


figure, and with full velvet 





iIressy jac sets have 
appliqué cutwork bordering their loose fronts that open ovet 
long vests. Long cloth redingotes, fitted in the back and lay v 
loosely in front, have a fichu-collar of fur following the lapped 
front to the waist line, and large sleeves with cuffs of fur. Brown 
furs of long fleece and black Persian lamb are used on cloths 
any dark color. 

GLOVES FOR DAY AND EVENING. 


in in 


Gloves of tan and gray shades will ret vor throughout 
the autumn and winter. Four-buttoned gloves of either dressed 
or undressed kid are worn with walking costumes. They are made 








with “drawn seams” (lapp “Jd and sewed thro igh and through) 
and have “ Paris points” like cords slightly stitched, instead of 
broad rows of stitching on the back. For more dressy wear at 


afternoon receptions and for visiting are mo 


isquetaire gloves of 


undressed kid in tan or gray shades. For full-dress evening wear 
are similar Suéde gloves of greater leng i, th it are worn without 
wrinkles on the arms, and meeting the sleeves; these are very 





light tan, gray, white, or black, the rule being to wear white gloves 
with white gowns, black with black, gray with 1 


ray, and tau with 
every color. For general use in the daytime are sac 


loves worn 
quite loose, for the hand to slip in easily, and without opening at 
the wrists for buttons; these are of heavy Suéde 
either gray, tan, or black, tan being most used 
for very cold weather are of heavy kid lined throu 
chamois-skin. Driving gloves are tilburied with tar 
side a part of the hand, while outside they are of any dark hea 
kid, with wide stitching on the back, : 


leathel 


some ne 








are fastened by larg 
gilt buttons. Riding gloves are no longer gauntlets, but instead 
ure mousquetaire gloves of very heavy kid tilburied, and are in 


various shades of tan-color. 

For information received thanks are due Madame 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLK, & Co. ; 
A.ttman & Co; and Srern Broruers. 


BaRNES; and 
James McCreery & Co.; B 





PERSONAL. 

Me. WittiaM Suarp, a young E1 
compilations, has just returned to Eng 
weeks to this country. When in New 


guest of the poet Stedman, which means at once 





ish poet and editor of poet 


4 ifter a Vis ofa 





Sharp was 
that he met 
the literary people in town, and that he was agreeably enterta 
ed. He is a striking-looking man, bei: 
athletic build, much like a German as lik 
an Er blond, 
trimmed to a point, and combs his thick yellow hair st: 
from his forehea 1. 

—The late Lady Holland, of the famous Holland House, with 
its ninety acres in the heart of London, left a most interestii 
lection of Napoleonic relics In fact, 
unusual relics, one, which held a conspicuous position in her draw 
ing-room cabinet, being a bonnet once worn by the Princess Ame 
lie, mother of the Due d’Aumale. Few visitors to Holland House 
were ever shown into Lady Holland’s private 


"a 7 t ] 
g over six feet tail and of 


He looks almost as 








glishman, as he is quite wears his yellow beard 


aigut b K 


she had a curious fancy for 


apartment, but the 








bedroom to the room below, and the 


istence. Romance and mystery have surrounded every 


land who has ever occupied that house, and the old lady who has 
just died was no exception to the rule : 

—Olive Logan, who lunched with Wilkie Collins not long } 
fore his death, was struck with the 
head and his body. His brow was wi 
size of his eyes was magnified by his 
beard 


disparity in size between 3 


le and thoughtful, and the 
spectacles A patriarchal 


swept over his breast, and a lo 


completely covered his mouth, from which all the upper teeth 

were gone. <A wide-brimmed soft felt hat added to the largeness 

of his head i 
—Colonel Frederick D, Grant has written to the New Y¢ 


World that his family are satisfied to have the tomb of Gen 
Grant wherever the nation wishes to build it, only the dead sol 
dier’s request that a place be reserved by his side for his w 
must be obeyed j : 

—Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson is described by Arthu 
Stedman as of slender figure, somewhat above the medium heig 
with dark brown hair, fair complexion, and thoughtful face. SI 
was born at Claremont, in the Connecticut Valley, and educate 
at Madame Chegaray’s famous French school in New York. Her 
early years were spent in Cleveland, Ohio, and on the island of 
Mackinac, in the straits connecting Jakes Huron and Michigan 
She often accompanied her father on his bt ss trips, which 
covered the country that includes the Great Lakes and the Central 
States. Miss Woolson’s first contribution to the press wa 
called The “ Happy Valley,” published in Harper's Monthly for 
July, 1870. Miss Woolson does not compose her stories rapidly. 
She was nearly three years in writing Anne, which story has all 
the evidences of care and thought in its coustruction 
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OTHING is commoner 
than the remark, no 
thing more truer as 
well, than that while the 
burdens of life bear 
with as great heaviness 
on women as on men, 
women have no equal 
share in the amuse- 
ments of life. As far 
as this disadvantage is 

due to physiological causes there is no remedy, 
since the laws of nature know nochange. A wide 
margin for possible improvement remains, how- 
ever, in the restraints prescribed by conventional 
and self-imposed laws. Men have one sphere 
marked out for them in civilized life, and women 
quite another. In as much as these convention- 
al rules tend to confine either sex to its assigned 
sphere, in so much they are doubtless for the 
good of soviety, and to be commended, on the 
principle that the greatest good of the greatest 
number should prevail. But so far as they tend 
to preclude man or woman from legitimate occu- 
pation or amusement for which either is physi- 
cally fitted, and toward which both incline, they 
have no claim in reason to be observed. 

The physical well-being of its women is an in- 
dispensable factor in the well-being of a commu- 
nity. There is no such enemy to feminine beauty 
as apparent ill health. Nature must have been 
unkind indeed to any woman who is not attrac- 
tive if in apparent good health. 

From these truisms it follows that women in 
their own interest should encourage and embrace 
every timely opportunity to seek active recreation 
in the open air, rather than in the passive vege- 
tation or active dissipation of the ordinary sum- 
mer watering-place. Those who can and will 
make the comparison can hardly fail to notice 
the marked improvement in the physique of our 
young women of to-day over those of even twenty 
years ago, an improvement due at least in large 
measure to croquet and lawn-tennis. 

A wide difference exists in the value of phys- 
ical labor and physical exercise as a means to 
acquire or maintain good health. While labor 
is of course better in this respect than indolent 
inactivity, yet one hour of lawn-tennis is worth 
two with a broom. To be really beneficial, exer- 
cise and amusement must go hand in hand to- 
gether. 

There is no valid reason, except their own dis- 
inclination, why many young women who have 
the opportunity should not follow the example 
of the girl in our artist’s sketch, and take some 
purt at least of their summer outing in the 
woods, fishing-rod or rifle in hand. Masculine 
company is of course necessary. It may be had, 
not only without difficulty or complaint, but with 
positive urgency, provided the young woman keep 
one rule in mind—never to call on her escort to 
do what she can as well do for herself. No man 
seeks recreation in the occupation of an ama- 
teur man-servant, while every man will gladly 








give his help to a lady whenevei 
it seems even half necessary. 
Indeed, this rule will be found 
to be sound feminine diplomacy 
whenever and wherever the two 
sexes are thrown together. The 
social and the business worlds 
rest on the same basis—that of barter. Pleasure 
received must be paid for by pleasure given, and 
he or she will be most popular in either market 
who is the most prompt and liberal in the pay- 
ment of his or her obligations. 
Henry P. WELLS. 





PRINCE FORTUNATUS* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “A Princess or Tuutr,” “ Macirop or 
Darr,” *“*Suanvon Betts,” “ Tar StRance 
ApventuREs OF a Hovse-Boat,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A MAGNANIMOUS RIVAL. 


Co Monday night at the New Theatre was a 


great occasion ; for although there were a few 
people (themselves not of much account, perhaps) 
who went about saying there was no one in Lon- 
don, an enormous house welcomed back to the 
stage those well-known favorites Miss Burgoyne 
and Mr. Lionel Moore. And what had become 
of the Aivron and the Geinig now? Their distant 
murmurs were easily drowned in the roar of en- 
thusiasm with which the vast audience—a mass 
of orange-hued faces they seemed across the foot- 
lights—greeted the prima donna and the popular 
young barytone. Nina was here also, in her sub- 
ordinate part. And all that Miss Burgoyne could 
do, on the stage and off the stage, to attract his 
attention did not hinder Lionel from watching, 
with the most affectionate interest, the manner in 
which his protégée, his old comrade Nina, was ac- 
quitting herself. Clara was perhaps a little bit 
too eager and anxious; she anticipated her cues ; 
her parted lips seemed to repeat what was being 
said to her; lights and shadows of expression 
chased each other over the mobile features and 
brightened or darkened her eloquent eyes; and 





in her passages with Grace Mainwaring she was | 


most effusive, though that other young lady main- 
tained a much more matter-of-fact demeanor. 

“Capital, Nina! Very well done!” Lionel ex- 
claimed (to himself) in the wings. ‘“ You're on 
the right track. It is easier to tone down than 
to brace up. Don’t be afraid—keep it going— 
you’ll grow business-like soon enough.” 

Here Clara had to come tripping off the stage, 
and Lionel had to go on; he had no opportunity 
of speaking to her until the end of the act, when 
they chanced to meet in the long glazed corridor. 
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“You’re a bit nervous to-night, } 
Nina,” he said, in a kindly way. 

“ But so as to be bad ?” she said, 
quickly and anxiously. 

“Tt was very well done indeed— | 
it was splendid—but you almost take | 
too much pains. Most girls with a 
voice like yours would merely sing 
a part like that and think the management was 
getting enough. I suppose you don’t know your- 
self that you keep repeating what the other per- 
son is saying to you—as if he wasn’t getting on 
fast enough.” 

She paused for a second. 

“ Yes, I understand—I understand what you 

mean,” she said, rather slowly; then she contin- 
ued in her usual way: “ But to-night, Leo, I am 
anxious—oh, there are so many things !—this is 
the first time I act with Miss Burgoyne; and I 
wish them not to say I am a stick—for your sake, 
Leo—you brought me here—I must do what I 
can.” 
“Oh, Nina, you don’t half value yourself!” 
he said. ‘ You think far too little of yourself. 
You’re a most wonderful creature to find in a 
theatre. I consider that Lehmann is under a 
deep obligation to me for giving him the chance 
of engaging you. By-the-way, have you heard 
what he means to do on Sunday week ?” 

“ No—not at all!” 

“ Saturday week is the 400th night,” he contin- 
ued ; “and to celebrate it, Lehmann is going to 
give the principal members of the company, and 
a few friends, I suppose, a dinner at the Star and 
Garter at Richmond. Haven’t you heard? But 
of course he’ll send you a card of invitation. 
The worst of it is that it is no use driving down 


| at this time of the year: I suppose we shall have 


to get there just as we please, and meet in the 
room; but I don’t know how all the proper escorts 
are to be arranged. I was thinking, Nina, I could 
take you and Miss Girond down, if you will let 
me.” 

There was a bright, quick look of pleasure in 
Nina’s eyes, but only for an instant. 

“ No, no, Leo,” she said, with lowered lashes. 
“That is not right. Miss Burgoyne and you 
are the two principal people in the theatre—you 
are on the stage equals—off the stage also you 
are her friend—you must take her to Richmond, 
Leo.” 

“ Miss Burgoyne ?” 

But here the door of Miss Burgoyne’s room 
was suddenly opened, and the voice of th young 
lady herself was heard, in unmistakably angry 
tones : 

“Oh, bother your headache! I suppose it was 
your headache made you split my blue jacket in 
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two,and I suppose it was your headache made 
you smash my brooch last night; I wonder what 
some women were born for!” And therewithal 
the charming Grace Mainwaring made her ap- 
pearance; and not a word—hardly a look—did 
the indignant small lady choose to bestow on ei- 
ther Lionel or Nina as she brushed by them on 
her way up to the wings. 

Yes, here he was in the theatre again, with all 
its trivial distractions and interests, and also its 
larger excitements, and ambitions, and rewards, 
not the least of which was the curious fascina- 
tion he found in holding a great audience hushed 
and enthralled, listening breathlessly to every far- 
reaching, passionate note. Then his reappear- 
ance on the stage brought him a renewal of all 
the friendly little attentions and hospitalities that 
had been interrupted by his leaving for Scotland ; 
for if certain of his fashionable acquaintance were 
still away at their country houses, there were 
plenty of others who had returned to town. Club 
life had begun again, too. But most of all, at 
this time, Lionel was disposed to enjoy that quiet 
and gentle companionship with Nina which was 
so simple and frank and unreserved. He could 
talk to her freely, on all subjects save one—and 
that he was trying to put away from himself, in 
these altered circumstances. He and she had a 
community of interests ; there was never any lack 
of conversation—whether he was down in Sloane 
Street, drinking tea and trying over new music 
with her, or walking with Miss Girond and her in 
to the theatre, through the now almost leafless 
Green Park. Sometimes, when she was grown 
petulant and fractious, he had to scold her into 
good-humor; sometimes she had seriously to re- 
monstrate with him; but it was ail given and 
taken in good part. He was never embarrassed 
or anxious in her society; he was happy, and 
content, and careless, as she appeared to be also, 
He did not trouble to invent any excuse for call- 
ing upon her; he went down to Sloane Street 
just whenever he had a spare half-hour or hour; 
and if the morning was bright, or even passable 
(for it was November now,and even a tolerable 
sort of day was welcome), and if Miss Girond did 
not wish to go out or had some other engage 
ment, Nina and he would set off for a stroll by 
themselves, up into Kensington Gardens, it might 
be, or along Piccadilly, or through the busy crowd 
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of Oxford Street ; while they looked at the shops 
and the passers-by, and talked about the theatre 
and the people in it, or about old days in Na- 


ples. There was no harm; and they thought no 
harm. Sometimes he could hear her hum to her- 


self a fragment of one of the old familiar can- 
zoni—“ Antoniella Antonia !’ or “‘ Voca, voca, 
neas’ a mano,” so light-hearted was she ; and occa- 
sionally they said a word to each other in Nea- 
politanese—but this was seldom, for Nina con- 
sidered the practice to be most reprehensible. 
What she had chiefly to take him to task for, 
however, was his incurable and inordinate ex- 
travagance—wherever she was concerned espe- 
cially. 

‘* Leo, you think it is a compliment!” she said 
to him, earnestly. “No, not at all; I am sorry. 
Why should you buy for me this, that, what- 
ever strikes your eye,and no matter the price ? 
I have everything I desire. Why to me?—why, 
if you must give, why not to your cousin you tell 
me of, who is so kind to the sick children, in 
boarding them in the country? There, now, is 
something worthy, something good, something to 
be praised.” 

“Oh, preach away, Nina!” he answered, with 
alaugh. “ But ve contributed to Francie’s funds 
until she won’t take anything more from me—not 
at present. But why do you always talk about 
saving and saving? You are an artist, Nina, and 
you put such value on money !” 

“ But an artist grows old,” she said. 

“Perhaps you have been saving a little your- 
self, Nina ?” he said, at a venture. 

“Oh yes, I have, Leo, a little,” she answered, 
rather shamefacedly. 

“What for?” he made bold to ask. 

“Oh, how do Il know ?” she said, with downeast 
“Many things might happen: is it not 

No, Leo, you must not say I love money 
for itself; it is not fair to me, but—but if a 
dear friend is ill—if a doctor says to him, ‘Suspend 
all.work, and go away to Capri, to Algeria, to Eg 
—Egippo’—is it right?—and perhaps he has 
been indiscreet; ye has been too generous to all 


eyes. 


safer? 








“*WHAT ARE YOU 


his companions; be is in need; then you say, 
‘Here, take mine; it is between friends.’ Then 
you are proud to have money, are you not?” 

“I'm afraid, Nina, that’s what they call a par- 
able,” said he, darkly. ‘‘ But I am sure of this, 
that if that person were to be taken ill, and were 
so very poor, and were to go to Nina for help, I 
don’t think he would have to fear any refusal. 
And then, as you say, Nina, you would be proud 
to have the money, just as I kr.ov you would be 
ready to give it.” 

It was rarely that Nina blushed, but now her 
pretty, pale face fairly burned with conscious 
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pleasure; and he hardly dared to look, yet he 
fancied there was something of moisture in the 
long dark lashes; while she did not speak for 
some seconds. Perhaps he had been too bold in 
interpreting her parable ? 

Yes, there was no doubt that this spoiled fa- 
vorite of the public, who lived amid the excite- 
ments, the flatteries, the gratifications of the mo- 
ment, with hardly a thought of the future, was 
dreadfully extravagant, though it was rarely on 
himself that he lavished his reckless expenditure. 
Nina’s protests were of no avail; whenever he 
saw anything pretty or odd or interesting that 
he thought would please her, it was purchased 
there and then, to be given to her on the first oppor- 
tunity. One day he was going through Vigo Street, 
and noticed in a shop window a pair of old-fash- 
ioned silver-gilt loving-cups—those that inter- 
clasp ; and forthwith he went in and bought them : 
“Tl take those, how much are they ?” being his 
way of bargaining. In the afternoon he carried 
them down to Sloane Street. 

‘“* Here, Nina, I’ve brought you a little present ; 
and I'll have to show you how to use it, or you 
would never guess what it is for.” 

When he unrolled his pretty gift out of the 
pink tissue-paper, Nina threw up her hands in 
despair. 

“ Oh, it is too much of a folly!’ she exclaimed. 
“Why do you do it, Leo! What is the use of 
old silver to me!” 

“ Well, it’s nice to look at,” said he. “And 
it will help to furnish your house when you get 
married, Nina,” 

“ Ah, Leo,” said she, “if you would only think 
about yourself! It is always to-day, to-morrow, 
with you: never the coming years.” 

“Yes, I know all about that,” he interposed. 
‘Now I’m going to show you how these are used. 
They’re loving-cups, you know, Nina.” 

‘“* Loving-cups ?”” she repeated, rather timidly. 

“Yes; and I will show you how the ceremony 
is performed. Now will you get me some lem- 
onade, Nina, and a little of the vermouth that I 
sent to Mrs. Grey ?” 








Now?’ 


She went and got these things for him; and 
when she returned he poured into one of the tiny 
goblets about a teaspoonful of the vermouth, fill- 
ing it up with the lemonade; then he put the 
other cup on the top of this one, so that they 
formed a continuous vessel ; he shook the con- 
tents; then he separated the cups, leaving about 
half the liquid in each, and one of them he hand- 
ed to Nina, retaining the other. 

“ We drink at the same time, Nina—with any 
kind of wishes you like.” 

She glanced toward him, and then shyly low- 
ered her eyes, as she raised the small cup to her 
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lips. What were her wishes? Perhaps he did 
not care to know; perhaps she would not have 
cared to tell. 

“You see, it is a simple ceremony, Nina,” he 
said, as he put the little goblet on the table again. 
“But at the same time it is very confidential. 
I mean, you wouldn’t ask everybody to go through 
it with you; it would hardly, for example, be 
quite circumspect for you to ask any young man 
you didn’t know very well—” 

“* Leo!” 

The sound of her voice startled him; there 
were tears of indignation in it; he looked up and 
found she had grown suddenly pale. 

“ You,” she said, with quivering lips—*‘ you and 
I, Leo—we have drunk together out of these— 
and you think I allow any one else—any one liv- 
ingin the world—to drink out of them after that ? 
I would rather have them dashed to pieces and 
thrown into the sea !” 

Her vehemence surprised him, and might have 
set any other person thinking; but he was used 
to Nina’s proud and wayward moods; so he 
merely went on to tell her that there was nothing, 
after all, so very solemn in the ceremony of 
drinking from a loving-cup; and then he asked 
her whether she ought not to call Miss Girond, 
for it was about time they were going down to 
the theatre. 

Of course the forth-coming dinner that Mr. 
Lehmann was about to give at the Star and Gar- 
ter created quite a stir behind the scenes, where 


the routine of life is much more mor.otonous than 
the people imagine who sit in the stalls and re- 
gard the antics of the merry folk on the stage 
There were all kinds of rumors and speculations 
as to who was going with whom, as to the num- 
ber and quality of the visitors, and as to the pos- 
sibility of the manager presenting each of his 
lady guests with a little souvenir in honor of the 
So when Lionel summoned to 
Miss Burgoyne’s room one evening, he was not 
surprised to find her begin to talk of the 
ing Sunday. 


* Will you make yourself some tea, Mr. 





occasion was 





follow- 


Moore? 


was waiting for him to ask a similar ques- 
tion. 

“Lord Denysfort is going to drive down,” said 
the voice in the inner room, 

“Lord Denysfort!” he said, contemptuously. 
“What she is the attraction now? I don’t like 
that] kind of thing: it gets the theatre a bad 
name. If I were Lehmann, I wouldn’t have a 
single stranger allowed in the wings.” 









* Not unless they were your own frier ds,” said 
the unseen young lady, complacently. “Now I 
now you’re scowling. But I believe you are 


quite wrong. Lord Denysfort is simply a busi- 
ness acquaintance of Mr. Lehmann’s—there are 
money matters between them, and that kind of 
thing—and when he was asked to be present at 
the dinner, it was quite natural he should offer 
to drive some of us down. 





You have no partic- 
ular detestation of lords, have you? What has 
become of the tall, handsome young man you 
brought to us at Henley—the lazy man—and 
didn’t he come to the theatre one night ?” 





“Lord Rockminster? He is in Scotland still, 
I believe.” 

“Somebody ought to put fireworks in his coat- 
tail pockets ; but he’s awfully good-looking—he’s 


just frightfully handsome. He 


ine. 


quite fluttered 








‘I say, Miss Burgoyne,” Lionel interposed, 
quickly, “ there’s a sister-in-law of his coming 
to town shortly, on way to Brig i—a Miss 
Cunyngham —and I should ive her 
mother and herself come hir tle while, 
some night they were at the the 8 inter- 





esting to those people, you know. 

“You are the one who would have 
gers in the wings !” said the 
“ And I want you to be 


“Tea and cake? All right But you haven’t 


voice 


civil to them.” 


told me how you are going down to Rich- 
mond.’ 

“Yes, have. I’m going down by train, most 
likely.” 

“Oh, by train I I ought to accept 
Lord Denysf s inv 





jig 
fait mi 
y % tai i 


she said, from the inner room. ‘“ There’s some 
cake on the top of the piano. Then you can 
bring a chair to the curtain, and I'll talk to you, 
for I’m not quite finished yet.” 

He drew a chair to the little opening in the 
curtain, where he could hear what she had to say 
and answer, without any indiscreet prying. 

“Tam at your service, Miss Grace,” said he, 





are you going down to Richmond on 
she asked at once. 

3y train, I suppose.” 

There was a moment’s silence; perhaps 





Sunday ? 


“ 


she 
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LIONEL ASKED, FROM THE BENCH ON WHICH HE HAD CARELESSLY SEATED HIMSELF.” 


“ What’s the good of driving at this time of 
year?” he asked. “It will be pitch-dark,” 

“There will be a full moon, thev say,” 

“You won’t see it because of the fog 


In fact, 
the whole thing is a mistake 


The dinner should 
have been given in London.” 

“Oh, I think it will be great fun dining at a 
half-deserted hotel; it will be gt 
going out on the terrace if it is 
night.” 


and I’m 
s black as mid- 


108tly, 


“And what are you going to do with your gal- 
lant warrior—with the fire-eater who wanted to 
bring my humble career to a premature end ?” 
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“J don't know whom you mean,” said the voice, 
but with no great decision. 

“You don’t remember saving my life, then ?” 
he asked, “Have you forgotten the duel that 
was to have been fought before I went to Scot- 
Jand, and how you stepped in to protect me ? If 
it hadn’t been for you, I might have fallen on 
the gory field of battle.” 

“Tt’s all very well for you to mock,” said she, 
“ but there’s nothing that young man wouldn’t do 
for my sake; and IJ don’t see anything to laugh 
at in true esteem and affection. They're too rare 
nowadays. I know one or two gentlemen who 
might be improved by a little more devotion and 
—and chivalry. But it’s all persiflage nowadays. 
Everything is connu—” 

“ Behind the scenes, perhaps; but it’s different 

when you import the fresh, the ingenuous element 
from the outer world,” said he (but what interest 
had he in the discussion ?-—he did not wear his 
heart on his sleeve for Miss Burgoyne to peck at). 
“ Aren’t you going to take Mr. Miles down with 
you?” 
" « Poor Percy !” said the now muffled voice (per- 
haps she kad a pin in her teeth, or perhaps she 
was still further touching up her lips), “I sup- 
pose he would come if he were invited; but he 
doesn’t know any of them.” 

“Why don’t you ask Lehmann for an invita- 
tion for him ? 

‘What do you mean, Mr. Moore ?” demanded 
the voice, sharply enough now. 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“TJ consider you are very impertinent. Why 
should I for an invitation for Mr. Miles ? 
What would that imply? Do you suppose I par- 
ticularly wish him to be there ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to offend,” Lionel said, 
quite humbly. “ Only—you see—the other night 
you showed me that ingenious dodge of covering 
the ring you wear with a bit of white India-rub- 
ber—and—and I thought it might be an engage- 
ment ring—worn on that finger.” 

“Then you’re quite wrong, Mr. Clever,” said 
the “That ring was given me by a very 


ask 


voice, 
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dear friend, a very, very dear friend—I won't | 


tell you whether a he or a she—and it fits that 
finger; but all the same I don’t want the public 
to think I am engaged. So, there, for your won- 
derful guessing !” 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” said he. 
didn’t mean to be inquisitive.” 

Sut at this moment the intervening curtains 
were thrown open, and here was Grace Main- 
waring, in full panoply of white satin and pearls 
and powdered hair. She was followed by her maid. 
She went to the long mirror in this larger room, 
and began to put the finishing touches to the set 
of her costume and also to her make-up. Then 
she told Jane to go and get the inner room ti- 
died; and when the maid had disappeared, she 
turned to the young barytone. 

“Mr. Moore,” said she, rather pointedly, “ you 
are not very communicative.” 

“In what way ?” 

“ T understand you are going to take Miss Ross 
and Miss Girond down to Richmond on Sunday; I 
don’t see myself why you should conceal it.” 

“T never thought of concealing it,” he ex- 
claimed, with a little surprise. “ Why should a 
trifling arrangement like that be concealed—or 
mentioned either ?” 

Miss Burgoyne regarded herself in the mirror 
again, and touched her white wig here and there, 
and the black beauty-spots on her cheek and chin. 

“| have been told,” she remarked, rather scorn- 
fully, “ that gentlemen are fond of the society of 
chorus girls. I suppose they enjoy a certain free- 
dom there that they don’t meet elsewhere.” 

“ Neither Miss Ross nor Miss Girond is a cho- 
rus girl,” he said; though he wasn’t going to lose 
his temper over nothing, 

“They have both sung 
retorted, snappishly. 

“ That neither here nor there,” he said. 
“Why, what does it matter how we go down, 
when we shall all meet there on a common foot- 
It was an obviously simple arrangement ; 
Sloane Street is on my way, whether I go by road 
or rail.” 

“ Oh, pray don’t make any apology to me ; Jam 
not interested in the question,” she observed, in 
a most lofty manner, as she still affected to be 
examining her dress in the mirror. 

“T wasn’t making any apology to anybody,” 
he said, bluntly. 

“Or explanation,” she continued, in the same 
tone. “You seem to have a strange fancy for 
foreigners, Mr. Moore; and I suppose they are 
glad to be allowed to practise talking with any 
one who can speak décent English.” 

“ Nina—I mean, Miss Ross—is an old friend of 
mine,” he said, just beginning to chafe a little. 
“Tt is a very small piece of courtesy that I 
should offer to see her safely down to Richmond, 
when she is a stranger, with hardly any other ac- 
quaintance in London,” 

“ But pray don’t make any excuse tome. What 
have / to do with it ?” Miss Burgoyne said, sweetly. 
And then, as she gathered up her long train and 
swung it over her arm, she added: “ Will you 
kindly open the door for me, Mr. Moore ?” And 
therewith she passed out, and along the corridor, 
and up into the wings—he attending her, for he 
also was wanted in this scene. 

Well, Miss Burgoyne might drive down to Rich- 
mond with Lord Denysfort or with any one else, 
he was not going to forsake Nina. On the after- 
noon appointed, just as it was dark, he called at 
the house in Sloane Street,and found the two 
young ladies ready, with nothing but their bonnets 
to put on. Both of them, he thought, were very 
prettily dressed, if Nina’s costume had a some- 
what severer grace ; and, indeed, that rather com- 
ported with Nina’s demeanor toward this little 
French chatterbox, whom she seemed to regard 
with a kind of grave and young-matronly con- 
sideration and forbearance. When they had got 
into the brougham which was waiting outside for 


“y 


in the chorus,” she 


Is 


ing ? 











them, and had started away for Putney Bridge, 
it was Mile. Girond who was merry and excited 
and talkative; Nina only listened,in good-hu- 
mored amusement. Mlle. Girond had never been 
to Richmond; but she had heard of it; she knew 
all about the beautiful view, and the terrace over- 
looking the river; and she was promising herself 
the romance and charm of a stroll in the moon- 
light. 

“JT don’t see much sign of that full moon as 
yet,” Lionel said to her, peering through the 
window of the brougham; “but I suppose the 
glare of the gas lamps would hide it in any case. 
However, there’s a good deal of fog always 
along the Thames at this time of year; don’t be 
disappointed, Miss Girond, if you have to remain 
in-doors. Indeed, it is far too cold to go wander- 
ing about among statues in the moonlight.” 

“And if in the dark, they will be all the more 
mysterieuz, do you not think ?” said Miss Girond, 
eagerly. ‘“ And there will be surprises—perhaps 
a laugh, perhaps a shriek—if you run against 
some one ?”’ 

“Oh no, I am not going to allow anything of 
that kind,” said he. “I have to look after you 
young ladies,and you must conduct yourselves 
with the strictest decorum.” 

“Yes, for Nina,” Miss Girond cried, gayly. 
“That is for Nina—for me, no! I will have 
some amusement, or I will run away. Who gave 
you control of me, monsieur? I thank you; but 
I do not wish it.” 

“Estelle!” said Nina,in tones of grave re- 
proach, 

“Ah!” said the wilful young lady, and she put 
out the tips of her fingers, as though she would 
shake away from her these too serious compan- 
ions. “ You have become English, Nina. Very 
well. If I have no more gay companion, I go out 
and seek a statue—I beckon to him—I defy him 
—ah! he freezes me—he nods his head—it is the 
Commendatore!’ And then she sang, in portent- 
ous bass notes 

“Don Giovanni, a cenar teco 
M’ invitasti—é son venuto!” 

Lionel let down the window. 

“Do you see that, Miss Girond ?” 

Far away above the blue mists and the jet-black 
trees (for they were out in the country by this 
time) hung a small opaque disk of dingy orange. 

“Tt is the moon, Leo!” cried Nina. “ Ah, but 
so dull!” 

“That is the fog lying over the low country,” 
he said; “it may be clearer when we get to the 
top of the hill. It is to be hoped so, at all events. 
Fancy a theatrical company going out to a rustic 
festivity,and not provided with a better moon 
than that!” 

However, when they eventually reached the 
Star and Garter, they had forgotten about the 
moon and the aspect of the night; for here were 
the wide steps and the portico all ablaze with a 
friendly yellow glow; and just inside stood Mr. 
Lehmann, with the most shining shirt front ever 
beheld, receiving his guests: as they arrived. | 
Here, too, was Lord Denysfort, a feeble-looking 
young man, with huge ears and no chin to speak 
of, who, however, had shown some sense in en- 
gaging a professional whip to drive the four-in- 
hand down through the fog. Of course there was 
a good deal of bustle and hurry and confusion— 
friends anxious about the non-arrival of other 
friends and so forth—in the midst of which 
Lionel said to his two companions: 

“Dinner will be a long time yet. The ladies 
who have driven down will be making themselves 
beautiful for another quarter of an hour. Sup- 
pose we go out on the balcony, and see whether 
any of Miss Girond’s statues are visible.” 

They agreed to this, for they had not taken off 
their cloaks ; so he led them along the hall and 
round by a smaller passage to a door which he 
opened ; they got outside, and found themselves 
in the hushed, still night. Below them,on the 
wide terrace, they could make out the wan gray 
plaster pillars and pediments and statues, among 
the jet-black shrubs; but beyond that all was 
chaos; the river and the wooded valley were 
shrouded in a dense mist, pierced only here and 
there by a small orange ray—some distant win- 
dow or lamp. They wandered down the wide 
steps; they crossed to the parapet; they gazed 
into that great unknown gulf, in which they could 
desecry nothing but one or two spectral black 
trees, their topmost branches coming up into the 
clearer air. Then they walked along to the south- 
ern end of the terrace; and here they came in 
sight of the moon—a far-distant world on fire, it 
seemed to be, especially when the sombre golden 
radiance touched a passing tag of cloud and 
changed it into lurid smoke. All the side of the 
vast building looking toward them was dark, 
save for one window that burned red. 

“Ts that where we dine?” asked Nina, as they 
returned. 

“Oh no,” Lionel answered. “Our room is at 
the end of the passage by which we came out; 
I suppose the shutters are shut. I fancy that is 
the coffee-room.” 

“T am going to have a peep in,” Mlle. Girond 
said, as they ascended the steps again ; and when 
they had reached the balcony, she went along to 
the window, leaving her companions behind, for 
they did not share in this childish curiosity. But 
the next moment little Capitaine Crépin came 
back, in a great state of excitement. 

“Come, come, come!” she said, breathlessly. 
“ Ah, the poor young gentleman—all alone !—my 
heart feels for him. Mr. Moore, it is piteous.” 

““ Well, what have you discovered now ?” said 
Lionel, indifferently, for he was getting hungry. 

“Come and see—come and see! All alone; 
no one to say a word.” 

Lionel and Nina followed their eager guide 
along the dark balcony, until they had got near 
the brilliant red window. They looked in. The 
room was bright with crimson-shaded lamps, and 
its solitary occupant they made out clearly 
enough. It was Mr. Percival Miles, in evening 











dress, standing before the fireplace, gazing into 
the coals, his hands in his pockets. 

“Ah,” said Nina,as she quickly drew back, 
“that is the young gentleman who sometimes 
waits for Miss Burgoyne, is it not, Leo? And he 
is all by himself? It is hard.” 

“You think it is hard, Nina?’ Lionel said, 
turning to her, as the three spies simultaneously 
withdrew. 

“Oh yes, yes!” Nina exclaimed. 

“ Well, you see,” continued Lionel, as he open- 
ed the glass door to let his companions re-enter 
the hotel, “an outsider who comes skylarking 
after an actress, and finds her surrounded by her 
professional friends and her professional inter- 
ests, has to undergo a good deal of tribulation. 
That poor fellow has come down here to dine all 
by himself, merely to be near her. But, mind you, 
it was that same fellow who wanted to kill me.” 

“He kill you!” Nina said, scornfully. ‘ You 
allowed him to live—yes ?” 

“But I don’t bear any malice. No, I don’t. 
I’m going to make that boy just the very hap- 
piest young man there is in the kingdom of Great 
Britain this evening.” 

“ Ah, I know, I know 
lightedly. 

“Oh no, you don’t know. You don’t know 
anything about it. What you and Miss Girond 
have got to do now is to go into the cloak-room 
and leave your things, and afterward I'll meet 
you in the dining-room.” 

“Yes, but you are going to Mr. Lehmann,” 
said Nina, with a laugh. “I do not know ?—yes, 
I do know. Ah, that is generous of you, Leo— 
that is noble.” 

“ Noble ?—trash !” he said; and he hurried 
these young people along to the disrobing-room 
and left them there. Then he went to the man- 
ager, who was still in the hall. 

“T say,” he began, without more ado, “ there’s 
a young friend of mine in this hotel whom I wish 
you'd invite to dine with us.” 

The manager looked rather startled, then hes- 
itated, then stroked his waxed mustache. 

“J—I presume a gentleman friend ?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Lionel, angrily, “It’sa 
Percival Miles. Why, you must have heard of Sir 
Barrington Miles, and this is his eldest son, 
though he’s quite a young fellow.” 

“Oh, very well; oh yes, certainly!” said Mr. 
Lehmann, apparently very much relieved. “ Will 
you ask him ?” 

“ Well, no, I can’t exactly,” Lionel said. “ But I 
will send him a formal note in your name—‘ Mr. 
Lehmann presents his compliments ’—may I ?” 

“All right; but dinner will be served almost 
directly. Would you mind telling the waiters to 
lay another cover?” 

About five minutes thereafter, when the com- 
pany had swarmed into the dining-room—most 
of them chatting and laughing, but the more 
business-like looking for their allotted places at 
table—Mr. Percival Miles put in an appearance, 
very shy and perhaps a little bewildered, for he 
knew not to whom he owed this invitation. Lio- 
nel had got a seat for him between Mile. Girond 
and Mr. Carey, the musical conductor ; if he could, 
and if he had dared, he would have placed him 
next Miss Burgoyne; but Miss Burgoyne was at 
the head of the table, between Lord Denysfort 
and Mr. Lehmann—besides, that fiery young lady 
might have taken sudden cause of offence. As 
it was, the young gentleman could gaze upon her 
from afar; and she had bowed to him—with 
some surprise clearly showing in her face—just 
as their eyes had met on his coming into the 
room. Lionel was next to Nina; he had ar- 
ranged that. 

It was a protracted banquet, and a merry one 
withal ; there was a perfect Babel of noise ; and 
the excellent old custom of drinking healths 
with distant friends was freely adopted. Miss 
Girond did her best to amuse the good-looking 
boy whom she had been instrumental in rescuing 
from his solitary dinner in the coffee-room, but 
he did not respond as he ought to have done; 
from time to time he glanced wistfully toward 
the head of the table, where Miss Burgoyne was 
gayly chatting with Lord Denysfort. As for Nina, 
Nina was very quiet, but very much interested, 
as her dark, expressive eyes eloquently showed. 

“Tt is so beautiful, Leo,” she said. “ Every 
one looks so well; is it the light reflected from 
the table?” And then she said, in a lower tone: 
“Do you see Miss Burgoyne, Leo? She is acting 
all the time. She is acting to the whole table.” 

“That Albanian jacket of hers is gorgeous 
enough, anyway,” Lionel responded ; he was not 
much interested, apparently, in the question of 
Miss Burgoyne’s behavior. 

When dinner had been some little time over, 
the women folk went away and got wraps and 
shawls,and the whole company passed outside, 
the men lighting their cigars at the top of the 
steps. The heavens overhead were now perfectly 
clear; the moonlight shone full on the long ter- 
race, with its parapets and pedestals and plaster 
figures, while all the world below was shut away 
in a dense fog. Indeed, as the various groups 
idly walked about or stood and talked—their 
shadows sharply cut as out of ebony on the white 
stone—the whole scene was most extraordinary ; 
for it appeared as though these people were the 
sole occupants of some region in cloud-land—a 
clear-shining region raised high above the for- 
gotten earth. 

“ Lehmann is lucky,” Lionel said to Nina. “1 
thought his moonlight effect was going to be a 
failure.” 

Miss Girond came up in an eager and excited 
fashion. 

“ Nina !” 

“ What is it, Estelle ?” 

“ Monsieur of the pretty face,” she said, in a 
whisper, “oh, so sad he was all dinner !—regard- 
ing Miss Burgoyne, and she coquetting, oh, fright- 
ful, frightful! But it is all right now. He was 
at the door when we come out—he takes her 
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exclaimed Nina, de- 





hand—‘ How you do, Miss Burgoyne ?’—‘ Oh, how 
you ‘do, Mr. Miles ?’—and he leads her away be- 
fore she can go to any one else. And there— 
away down there—do you see them? He has 
compensation, do you think ?” She drew Nina 
a little aside, and sang into her ear: 
** Ce soir, as-tu vu 
La fille & notre maitre, 
D'un air résolu 
Gnettant a sa fenétre? 
Eh bien! qu’en dis tu? 
—dJe dis que j’ai tout vu, 
Mais je n‘ai rien cru; 
de l’aime, je l’aime, 
Je l'aime quand méme!” 
and then she broke into a malicious laugh. 

“What are you two conspiring about now ?” 
Lionel asked from the bench on which he had 
sarelessly seated himself, the better to enjoy his 
cigar. 

“You must know the consequence of doing a 
good action, Leo,” Nina said to him. ‘Do you 
see the black bushes—yonder—and the two fig- 
ures? Estelle says it is Miss Burgoyne and the 
young gentleman who would have been all alone 
but that you intercede. Is he not owing a great 
deal to you?” 

“Well, Nina, if there is any gratitude in wo- 
man’s bosom Miss Burgoyne ought to be indebted 
to me too. She has got her pretty dear. I dare 
say he would have managed to procure a little in- 
terview with her in some surreptitious way, in 
any case; I dare say that was his intention in 
coming down, but now that he is one of the party, 
one of the guests, she can talk to him before 
every one. And since I have been the means of 
bringing the pair of turtle-doves together, I hope 
they’re happy.” 

‘““Ah, Leo, you do not understand,” Nina said 
to him, for Miss Girond was now talking to Mr. 
Carey, who had come up. 

“T don’t understand what 

“You do not understand Miss Burgoyne,” said 
Nina. 

“What don’t I understand about her, then ?” 

Nina shook her head. 

“Why should I say? Yow will not believe. 
Perhaps she is grateful to you for bringing in 
that young man—yes, perhaps—but if she would 
rather have yourself to go and talk with her and 
be her companion before all those people? Oh, 
you do not believe? No! you are too modest— 
as she is vain and jealous. All during the din- 
ner she was playing coquette openly, for every 
one tosee. Estelle says it was to pique the young 
man who came from the other room; no, Leo, it 
was not; it was meant for you!” 

“Oh, nonsense, Nina! I wasn’t thinking any- 
thing about her.” 

“ Does she think that, Leo?’ Nina said to him, 
gently. “Ah, you do not know that woman. 
She is clever, she is cunning; she wishes to have 
the fame of being associated with you, even in a 
photograph for the shop-windows, and you are so 
blind! The duel ?—yes, she would have liked 
that, too, for the newspapers to speak about it, 
and the public to talk, and her name and yours 
together; but then she says, ‘No, he will owe 
more to me if I interfere, and get an apology for 
him.’ It is one way or the other way—anything 
to win your attention, that you should care for 
her, and that you should show it to the world.” 

“Nina, Nina,” said he, “ you want to make me 
outrageously vain. Do you imagine she had a 
single thought for me when she had Lord Denys 
fort to carry on with—he hasn’t much in his 
head, poor devil, but a title goes a long way in the 
theatrical world—and when she could practise on 
the susceptibilities of her humble adorer who was 
further down the table? Oh, I fancy Miss Bur- 
goyne had enough to occupy herself with this 
evening without thinking of me. She was quite 
busy.” 

“Ah, you do not understand, Leo,” Nina said. 
“But some day you may understand—if Miss 
Burgoyne still finds you indifferent and becomes 
angry. But before that she will try much—” 

“ Nina!” 

“You will see, Leo!” Nina said; and that was 
all she could say just then, for Mr. Lehmann 
came up to take the general vote as to whether 
they would rather have tea out here in the moon- 
light or return to the dining-room. 

But any doubt as to the manner in which Miss 
Burgoyne regarded his intercession on behalf of 
Mr. Percival Miles was removed, and that in a 
most summary fashion, by the young lady her- 
self. As they were about to leave the hotel, the 
men were standing about in the hall, chatting at 
haphazard; or lighting a fresh cigar, while they 
waited for the women folk to get ready. Lionel 
saw Miss Burgoyne coming along the corridor, 
and was glad of the chance of saying good-night 
to her before she got on to the front of Lord 
Denysfort’s drag. But it was not good-night that 
Miss Burgoyne had in her mind. 

“Mr. Moore,” she said, when she came up, 
and she spoke in a low, clear, incisive voice that 
considerably startled him. “I am told it was 
through you that that boy was invited to the din- 
ner to-night.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“Well, what then?” he exclaimed. “ What 
was the objection? I thought he was a friend of 
yours. That boy ?—that boy is a sufficiently im- 
portant person, surely—heir to the Petmansworth 
estates. Why, I should have thought—” 

She interrupted him. 

“T consider it a gross piece of impertinence,” 
she said, haughtily. ‘I suppose you thought you 
were conferring a favor on me/ How dared you 
assume that any one—that any one—wished him 
to be present in that room ?” 

She turned proudly away from him without 
waiting for his reply. 

“Lord Denysfort, here I am,” said she; and 
the chinless young man with the large ears gave 
her his arm, and conducted her down the steps. 
Lionel looked after her—bewildered. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WILL POWER IN THE 
NURSERY. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 

N this utilitarian age there is rarely 
started but some o 

is seized with a desire to attempt to apply it 
practically. Imitating this progressive spirit, 
may not one draw some wise inferences concern 


a theory 
4 7 
ne, generally an American, 


ing the care of children from the present agita 
tion over physical questions 


forces ? 


and various occult 


A very complete revolution has taken place in 
Until quite 
recently all dabbling into things unseen was 
included of 


public opinion upon these matters. 


in 





a general term disappre is 
“Spiritualism.” Those supposed to be ed 
with this heresy were looked upon by outsiders 
with a feeling made up about equally of amuse- | 


Had the 


Salem witcheraft days prevail 


ment, pity, and contempt 





ones would probably have had the chance of pay 
ing dearly for their faith 
tion they were not deemed of sufficient impor 


In this era of tolera 
tance to be honored by active opposition or pet 
seculion. 

Gi 
ing in mysticism and in investigations into the 
Esoteric 
tian science, mind-cure, mind-readit 
another kindred “ fad 
The practical soul is disappointed to fi 
results from the studies of 
are apt to be i He had hoped that something 


ially, however, interest has been gather: 


unseen, Suddhism, hypnotism, Chris- 


, and many 





ts followers, 


has each i 
nd that the 


these various faiths 











tangible would be gained, some visible and vajua 
ble ends subserved by all this study and medita- 
tion. Perhaps the lesson that a thoughtful mo 


ther may draw from the developings of the theory 


—undeniably true—of the marvellous influence 
one mind possesses over another may seem petty 
to the savant, who deals only with large results. 
But can anything be called trifling that assists a 
mother in the better training 


at the same time induces her to 


of her children, and 


f 


govern her 





more wisely, and to gain more thorough self-con- 
trol ? 


Every thinker appreciates the wonderful pow- 


er that a strong spirit may possess over a weaker 





one The manifestation may beat y one of 
several names: strength of wi maagnet af 
finity, hypnotism, mesmerism—they all amount in 
the end to the same thing. It is the controlling 
of one soul by another, sometimes by a conscious, 
agai 1 by an ur conscious, effo t ot tn wil T e@ 
dominant power lies, naturally, with the stronger | 
or less impressionable mind A sensitive, easily 


influenced organization is ruled its Opposite 


A ch is usually the most rea impressed 
ngs A frown and a harsh reproof or 
and a word of commendation } 





misery or his happiness The sembla 

Oo distress in one he loves Ww move 

passion of sympathy utterly impossible 

son of riper years who has been hardened by ex 
perience. Is it not logical to s ippose that the 
sensitiveness of a little child goes deep enough 





to cause his spirit to reflect largely the workir 
of the minds of those who surround him ? 

Few mothers can be found who have not in 
minor respects had testimony to the truth of this 
hypothesis Who does not know that if a gentle, 
well-behaved child is turned loose among a body 
of unruly children, he is apt to be contaminated 


by them to the extent of showing naughtiness he 


















had never display 1 before ? And these are not 
always imitations of mannerisms of his ill- 
trained companions; they are entirely new tri 
that seem to have been sug ed to him by the 
evil spirit in the atmosp! e into whi is 
been thrust 
Observing parents have also « \ ted tha 
ldren are affected by tl own moods 
é » gets out of i t 
,’ aS the savir Ss, may repress the ex- 
pression of her inner fr¢ ss, but she never- 
theless usually finds that s has ar 1 child 
to ss and feed. How many times does one 
hear the speech, “ I believe this child just chooses 








the time to be most troublesome when I am worn 
out and as nervous as a witch !” 

Poor little llow! he does not choose his op- 
portunity, but it is foreed upon him He feels 


through every fibre of his sensitive being the dis- 
turbance of mental and physical equilibrium from 
which hi is suffer And then when 
he, not having yet learned to keep back the mani- 
of and ill 
way toa fit of childish nau iness, he is promptly 
p hed for it Of 
maintained,” but at whose door 


As one 


8 mother 1 ing. 


festations discomfort temper, gives 








8 course “ discipline must be 
lay tl that 


wise old nurse was 





1 Sin 
provoked his fault? 
wont to say: 


“ There’s many a poor little baby 
er that ou 


vets spanked, 


rht by rights to have 


when it’s the 


had the whip] 


mot 


yu 














Yet the mothers long earnest to make « isy 
for the tiny feet the path that at the best must 
be rough and thorny. To aid in conferring upon 
their little ones the blessings of even dispositions 





and sunny spirits, they keep vigilant watch over 
themselves through the long months that precede 
They 1 
ay 


the baby’s coming. ead pleasant books 
isa 





seek cheerful society, disagreeable topics 
and reflection, 
1 their power keep themselves at the 
mental and physical best. But too often \ 
with the arrival of tl 
stranger the regimen may in some particulars be 
relaxed. The bodily condition may still be care 


fully tended, but the reg relating to the 


of conversation and by every 


means it 


seem to think that ie wee 


tions 





mind are apt to fall into disuse 

Mothers rarely pause to think that they are 
spiritually and mentally influencing the children 
The 
petulant habit of mind, the sordid desires, mean 
passions, low jealousies—all have their effect upon 
the babies; not always in the same fashion, per- 
haps, but their general effect is to create unhap- 


with whom they live in close daily contact. 


piness of disposition. Such a consideration adds | 
fresh solemnity and responsibility to mother- | 
hood, 

The more a woman studies the effect of her 
moods upon her children, the more deeply im- 
pressed she will be by the truth of this theory. 
She learns that if she reproves or punishes a 
child when she herself is angry, she usually sue- 
ceeds in provoking him to wrath or reducing him 


to sullenness. He is twice as easy to manage if 
she preserves her own self-command. 
With such an incentive to self-control, what 


will she not do to gain dominion over her faults 


ind weaknesses? No one can expect that even 


a woman who accepts this hypothesis, and en- 





deavors to regulate her life accordingly, will be 
able to so repress all natural impulses as to bring 
the worst part of herself speedily and easily into 
subjection to her belief in what is right. Sensi 
are seldom perfectionists. But the 
effort to cultivate the qualities of gentleness, pa- 
tience, and self-sacrifice will be made less difficult 
if the mother feels that she is at the same time 


ble people 


helping her little ones to acquire the same virtues, 
It goes without saying that no one would be 


ical as to attribute all a child’s evil ten- 


so illog 


dencies to the mother’s failings in self-control. 
of 


from good 


the “shreds and patches borrowed unequally 





ind bad ancestors,” that compose the 
woof and warp of every individuality, each pos- 
Even if one is 
not ‘‘a misfit from the start,” he is often at least 
The task of the 
mother is to harmonize and soften jarring shades | 
and add fresh discord. Only by | 
keeping herself in that condition where she be- 
comes the embodiment of sweetness and light to 


sesses its own form and coloring. 


an oddly mismatched entity. 





ipes, not to 


her children, can she hope to bring them into 
the attitude of mind in which a constant, earnest 
striving after the highest 
aim of life, 


ood seems the chief 


i 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. | 


\ ODERN taste in dress is a veritable weather- 
i I cock, now pointing in one direction, then 
suddenly veering around to almost the opposite 
one; sothat anything which pretends to be a faith 
ful chronicle of its existing condition must ne 
cessarily contain frequent contradictions. All 
through the summer it was predicted that autumn, 
with its more conventional dress, would put a | 
Time has not 
Many women were op- 
rat 
dress-makers have shown a pronounced aversion 


to it 


speedy end to the Empire gown, 
verified the prophecy. 
posed to it from the first, and most of the gre 
Not that there was ever anything like an ex- 
act reproduction ol the toilette worn at the time of 
has it ever become so gen 
but such as it 


the First Empire, nor 


eral as to be perforce obligatory ; 


is, it still remains with us. Corsages are becom 


ing looser, more draped rather than stretched, no 
longer sharply defining the bust and waist. sy 
just so much they approach the classical Greek 
and Roman garments which seulptors delight in 


results is a modification of the corset ; 





One of the ; 
the breast gores are lower, the corset itself is less 


whaleboned and more flexible, and tends to short- 
is 
ul 
of being incased in a tight corsage, and the bust 
is effaced. 
is, actually tight-fitting, but is given a loose, « 
by of folds 


plastron with some fulness, or 


en rather than lengthen the waist. The chest 


to have the appearance of being w rapped it 





The corsage may be, indeed generally 





a 


or 


appearance some arrangement 
drapery, a vest or 
a soft shirt front. 

A description of some well-defined types act 
Wililanswer ou 
One ot 


ually made for autumn weat 


pose better than endless generalizations. 
the predominating styles consists of a round skirt 
of handsome brocaded silk, with either very small 
or very large designs on a ground that is oftener 
light than dark, over which is a redingote of plain 
velvet of Plain velvet is worn in 
preference to figured For example, a 
skirt of old-gold silk, brocaded with small flower 


or fine wool. 
velvets. 





of several colors and their foliage accompanie l 
by a long redingote of black velvet. The redin- 
gote is as long as the skirt, and opens widely on 
the chest and skirt front. A loose pleated chemi- 
sette of piain old-gold surah is in the front, with 
belt and co The sleeves are 
deep caps of velvet terminating just above the 
elbow, lengthened out by pleated under-sleeves to 
match the chemisette, which are gathered to black 
velvet cuffs. Another of 
soft Oriental sil an old-red ground and 





r of black velvet. 





model has the skirt 
with 
large branches of myrtle green foliage and flow- 
arl The 


n shot in two col- 


shad 
redingote is of very tine woo 


ers 


ing from old-rose to | 





grav. 





ors—pearl gray and old-rose ; it opens on a pleat- 


nd 
its edges are two narrow piping folds of the su 


ed guimpe of myrtle green surah, : 
rah; straight slashed sleeves extend to the elbow 
the col 
cuffs, and half girdle are of myrtle green vel 

There are many very different toilettes, but 
certainly none prettier, and the combination is 


over close under-sleeves of the skirt silk ; 
lar, 
vet. 


one which will serve as the base for many others 
this autumn, 
Many of the 


color, and these will 


new silks are brocaded in self 


frequently be combined with 


velvet of the same il stead of a contrasting color. 


Passementerie borders or bands of embroidery 
lend additional variety to othe Here is one 
in which the latter element is embodied. The 
straight skirt eream brocade with cream 
on both sides and at the middle of the 
back is a breadth of dark green velvet, while tl 
silk breadths between are each bordered across 
the bottom with two bands of India embroidery 
in The 
shirred, unlined, cut low @ la vierge, with 
ing at its upper edge, and completed by 
guimpe of dark green velvet, The plain 


is of 





designs: 





cashmere colors and gold. ‘sorsage is 
a head- 
a high 


sleeves 


defining the figu 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











brocade reaching the elbow and bordered with | 
embroidery. 

A charming home toilette is of fi ol « 
medium chamois tint Ihe skirt is a ) 
pleated. The corsage is a Spanis acket of 
same material completely covered i 
in gold soutache, with rounded, half-long, q 
wide sleeves similarly braided, and a « nis 
and under-sleeves accordion-pleated lik« 


A 
embodied 


the best possible ti 





ll the essential features of winter f 


in these four 





ifinite vari 





Long Cloak 





completely enve 


are worn principally by eld 














ladies. Young ladies prefer a more « 
justed wrap, which has pleats in th ( 
back. The fronts mav be s lo " 
the neck, this depending on t y 
material emploved, and in that cas ( 
belted in by a half belt coming from 
arms. The sleeves are full. a trifle | ‘ 
shoulde and p eated to a cuff. A pre 
toilette cloak is of nut brown clo tl 
is close-fitting, the front straight and wide 
long slashed sleeves hang over half 
sleeves; the whole is luxuriously ed Ww 
gold plush. A small, very small, wrap, to I 





to a gown which is not quite warm enough « 


for out-doors or at home, is a small cape w 
only extends to the tops of the shoul Ss; it 
sists of a standing collar, with the lowe 1 
tached in flat pleats. Some of these cape 


made longer, reaching to the 


elbows. Le 


l 
eils are 








v worn again, chiefly with the round hats 
which project in front. They are over thre 

long, and of dotted or plain 1 y t 
lace, or gauze. The searf veils the fa 1 
at the back, and tied in a large bow a 

which protects the throat. I} un k 1 ol 
searf is used to drape a ( Vv « 

the middle of the searf is fastened 

of the back, and it is crossed at the front 


le 


0 


0 


ometimes tied at the back, but 
ft side. 

Corselets of passemente ie have be 
j ind gold, or all l ul 


f various shapes, high at the 


ut in gold, silk 





the back, or high at the back and tapering to 
middle of it sieeve caps and « iff 
made to matc¢ se corselets, t ilso 


V 





okes and plastrons of passementer 


useful they sometimes prove in fresh 


model 





























an old toilette, as well a yw 
added elegance on a new o Jew 
more than ever befor ind in great 
not in great qual tities ones vever, 
Ways and at a hours a d sha T 
handled Lou X\ renett Ww g 
attache to a fine chain of altert y 
platinum links, so fine as to be a st imy 
tible, but very substantially made neverthel 
EmMELINE Raymon 
OUT-DOOR TOILETTES 
See illustration on front page. 
rus raceful lon cle < a Fre 
made of faced cloth of the n 
called Buffalo red, trimmed with black « 
menterie. The skirt is a shorter 
of the ess neath T top is trim iW 
tL yoKe-shaped | Ww 
on the ghtiy Is VOK 
short across the back; the princesse back brea 
are gatl Lat the top ind at t Va A 
girdle of the black gimp is ve high un 
rins and pointed narrows t n [ 
| sleeves have d » cuffs co ed 
menteri the ft tt 
larly tr Buffalo felt it trimr 
black velvet and black ostrich featuers R 
stockings and black shoes Tan ) i 
cioves and black mbrella 
[he pretty visit dress made 
( ingeable silk (rose, green, and brown) trimmed 
with black velvet bands and vandykes of wl 
Irish guipure lace. The round skirt is ne f 
in front, with a little fulness taken i ) 
to give a slight “*m muevement,” as t 3a 
and break the otherwise too uniform 3 \ 
thick pinked ruche trims the foot in f t, and 
only in front The corsage is lengthened to fo 
a short basque, and is covered from oulders to 















a point below the waist line with full pleat 
silk 3s fastened by small buttons i 
middle hidden under the pleats. T ted 
} vet are set on f t 
ing the point of ti wa \ 
id OF velvet with a bow n 





guipure Vv 


White Irish 


down each side of the front, and 


: wrinkled slee 





ves, 





COZY NOOKS AND PLEASANT 
CORNERS. 








F I could build a house just as I want it, I 
l have aS many corners In it as tier 1 
Virginia rail-fenee; in fact, I thir I we ‘ 
it a// corners and piazzas, and the pia 3 
be all corners too. I don’t mean of 1 
angles, and surely none of my co g 
ing \ A woman said to 1 the other da I 
could manage my drawl oom ean 
only I knew what to do with the 1dful y 





“The corners, my dear friend !”’ I cried 


make them the features of your r 








ym, of « 
and only regret that your room has 1 P 
stead of four of them.” So we went to work I 


one corner we put a divan covered with a T 
ish rug; across at the picture moulding a bra 
supported a pretty half-transpare 
drawn back in a deep loop; within this enclosed 
space on each side we put plates of mirror flat 





l 





rod 





are of velvet, with slashed over-sleeves of the | against the wall, from divan to picture-rod, held | 
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WITH THE ENGLIS. 


A NIGHT RUN WITH THE MAIL. worked in this carriage); next (p) Glasgow letters (apparatus between 
Euston and Carlisle is worked in this), and in this we travelled; 
“fPNHE artist” had an ambition to travel by the special night mail, | then (&) Glasgow letters; (¥) Glasgow parcels. A second guard’s brake | take in a load of bags left behind (too late for the Irish mail), and wire |.a fe 
and through the courtesy of the General Post-office, London, and | for company’s parcels, and (G) company’s parcels, post-office bags, and | the fact to Crewe, so that arrangements may be made for their further | The 
the kindness of the manager of the London and Northwestern Railway, | post-office baskets; and on the other side of the platform post-office vans | despatch. Time is up within a few seconds, and yet one van has not ar- | the 
he was able to fulfil his desire. At Euston Station one night at eight 
| 


already at work opening bags and pigeon-holing the letters in their sev- | Ske 
eral boxes, with nests of which one side of the carriage is lined. We | stes 


—letter and parcel—dashing up and disgorging their contents into hand- | rived. The half-hour strikes; no arrival. Already the question is dis- | bur 
o'clock he met by appointment Mr. H. Band, the genial superin- | trucks, which again deliver them through the yawning doors of the | cussed as to leaving the bags behind or detaining the train, when up | car 
tendent of the travelling post-office carriages. On one side of the plat- | postal carriages. Threading his way cautiously through the ruck of | rattles the van with its steaming horses, is backed, and its contents are | ing 
form was drawn up the train, made up as follows: Next the engine a | trucks dashing wildly backward and forward, the inquirer arrived at | hurled in through the open door, the door is banged, and we steam off | Ap 
guard’s brake van, used for the railway company’s parcels ; next (a) Edin- | the door of a letter-sorting carriage, and had his first introduction to | into the dark night. Seats in the carriage there are none; all doorways, | ma 
burgh letter and parcel carriage; (B) Aberdeen parcel carriage; then (c) | the mysteries of a special mail train. Stepping over the bags lying | table edges, etc., are cushioned with leather, guarding against possible | tris 
Aberdeen letter carriage (the apparatus between Carlisle and Aberdeen is | in the doorway, he found himself in a long saloon, with the sorters | bruising and abrasion caused by the eccentric oscillations of the carriage. | pos 
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PARCELS POST VAN. 


E ENGLISH MAIL-BAGS. 


their sev- 
ned. We 
), and wire 
eir further 
as Not ar- 
ion is dis- 
, when up 
mtents are 
steam off 
doorways, 
st possible 
e carriage. 


| 


Sketching is done under difficulties. The carriage is comparatively 
steady. Out with the sketch-book and have a shot. All goes well for 
a few seconds, and the sketch grows, when we come to a bad bit of road. 
The pencil describes a parabola on the paper, and departs into space to 
the right; the artist fetches away to the left, cannons against the row of 
bursting-full mail-bags hung on the row of pegs on the wall of the 
carriage, recovers himself, and cannons against the padded edge of sort- 
ing table, and clutches at an innocent sorter, who puts him on his legs. 
Apologizing, sketch-book and pencil are picked up, and another effort 
made, It is even bad for the professional sorter, who, after repeated 
trials, is often compelled to abandon the coveted berth in the travelling 
post-office for the more humdrum life of the General Post-office, owing 
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to his inability to stand the oscillation and its resultant sea-sickness or 
rail-sickness. 

The artist is now warned by his courteous cicerone that he is approach- 
ing the first station for the delivery and receipt of bags. He takes 
up a position opposite the door, the C. C. exclaiming in horror, “ Don’t 
stand there, you will have your legs broken,” so he retires into the com- 
parative safety of the passageway leading to the next carriage. The offi- 
cial—what shall we call him ?—apparatus man—is intently watching 
through the glass for his landmarks, open slides the delivery door, the 
lever on which the bag is to be suspended is drawn in, the bag hung on 
by the iron T piece shown in sketch and flung outward, and a second is 
dealt with in the same way. Then the receipt door is opened, the lever 


REGEIVING “Pp 


Cyt? 


UU 
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shown in sketch is lowered, and the net thus thrown out from the side of 


carriage. Lookout! There is a smart concussion, and the fall of bags 
into the ground net, then a scuffle, and two bags strapped in their hid 
“ pouches” come bouncing into and bucketing about the carriage, like 
Brobdingnagian foot-balls. The General Post-office furnishes the men 
with a guide-book containing a list of objects by which they can guage 


| their distance from the different apparatus stations, and thus know when 
to bait their trap. 


On we rush through the silent night, bearing our 
ness, love, strife, gladness, life and death. 


Few 


expe riences 


messages of busi 


are 


more 


exciting, few journeys leave more indelible impressions, than an all-night 
run with the travelling post-office. 
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KIT AND KITTY.*| 
BY R. D. BLACKMORE, | 
‘Lorna Doo 


* SPRINGHAVEN,’ 


vr,” “Cripps, THE CARRIER,” 
**Many Anersey,” * Tar | 
Maip or Sker,” re. | 


CHAPTER XIX.—( Continued.) | 
| 


DOE DEM. ROE 


W! IN we got there, fat little Mrs. Tomkins 
W pated. ech almost as hardasever. It 


ite wrong to talk as if fat people cannot work. | 





of them can, and can even carry on, by 


iwing on their own resources, when a lean per- 





i having hollow places down her begins to pant, 
has no stuff to fill them out, She drew her 


breath a little as she got up from the bucket; 





t neither of her hands went to her. waist, be- 
cause there was no such piace to go to She had 
three of the young ones strapped down on the 
floor of the room she had not yet grappled with ; 
for he usband was of an ingenious mind, and 
necessity had taught him invention. Mrs. Selsey 
Bill stood up and faced us; she thought that we 
were come to say she had not done enough. | 

Honorable gents,” she began with the lead, | 
as women love to do, “it don’t look much; and | 
you might think you got the worst of one and 
ninepence for a day, with the days going on for 
dusk at five o’clock. But when you has to find | 
your own soap and flannels—” | 

I think you have done wonders, Mrs. Tom- | 

s,”’ my uncle made answer, with his pleasant 

ile. “If lonly got the best of every bargain | 
like this, 1 need never be out of elbows, ma’am, 


. . | 
stairs are as white as a scraped horse- 


May we go up, and see the view from 





bedroom? Not if it will upset any of 
your clever doings. You are the mistress now; 
and we take your orders.”’ 
With a laugh, which challenged our criticism | 


(for no man, except a sailor, knows the rudiments 


of serubbing 


, she loosed for us a cord which she 






had tied s, lest any Selsey baby might break 
bonds, and crawl upstairs ; and presently we stood 
in a pretty little bedroom, with an ample but | 
rickety window, facing southward. The room | 
was not too lofty, and I might have knocked my 
hat against the ceiling, if 1 had not doffed it. 
But Uncle Corny, being not so tall though wider, } 
had plenty of head room, and asked what man 
could want more. And when I looked out of the 
window, I agreed that a man deserved less, who | 
could not be pleased with this, | 








For Honeysuckle Cottage stood at the very high- 
est corner of ail his pleasant fruit-grounds; and 
1 was much surprised, having never been inside 
this house before, at the rich view of gardening 
ever varied, and of fair land and water beyond 
the fruit alleys, which shone in the soft spread of 
sunshine far away. Over the heads of countless 
trees, and betwixt their coats of many colors, 
‘hed by the motherly hands of autumn, the 
vad reaches of the flooded Thames, with many 
a bend of sheen and shadow, led the eye to dwell 
with pleasure, and the heart with wonder. And 
across the wide water, sloping meadows, streaked 








and rounded with hedge and breast-land, spread a 
green footing for the dark and distant hills. 

“Let me see, to-day is Friday—an unlucky 
a Ly, Kit, for you to come first to the house. If 
I had thought of that, we might have waited for 
to-morrow. But it can’t be helped now; and I 
ain not superstitious. On Monday Pll have Joe 
and Jimmy Andrews in, and put all these window- 
frames and doors to rights. Then we’ll have Til- 
bury from Hampton, to see to the papering and 
painting, and all that. By the end of the week, 
we'll have it snug and tidy. I have sent all old 
Harker’s traps after him to-day. They tell me 
he has taken that tumble-down barn of Osborne’s, 
over by Halliford. I suppose I may whistle for 
my backrents. I ought to have distrained upon 
but I laughed so, when I saw how he 
bolted, that I could not do it. But you'll have 
to pay an improved rent, my lad. You can’t 
have it under five shillings a week, and cheap 
enough at that, I can tell you,” 

“Why, what do you mean?” I asked. “I 
don’t want a house; and if I did, how am I to 
keep it up? I haven't got a sixpence to call my 
own 

“Then a pretty fellow you are, to make up to 
Captain Fairthorn’s daughter! Where did you 
intend to put her, I should like to know? But 
we'll make that all right, between you and me 
and the bedpost. I have got a little nest-egg of 
your mother’s money for you, and a heel-tap of 
your father’s. Didn’t you know why I smoked 
that old rogue out? Why, that this might be a 
little home for Kit and Kitty.” 


his sticks ; 


- or 


CHAPTER XX. 
AUNT PARSLOW. 


Ir is a bad thing for any man to be always 
beating his own bounds, and treading the track 
of his own grounds, and pursuing the twist of 
his own affairs—though they be even love af- 
fairs—as a dog spins round to catch his own 
tail. Under the hammer of incessant thought, 
and in the hot pincers of perpetual yearning, I 
was getting as flat as a horseshoe twice removed, 
when Sam Henderson gave a boy twopence to slip 
into our grounds, when my uncle’s back was turn- 
ed, and put into my hand an envelope addressed 
to “Samuel Henderson, Esquire, The Paddocks, 
Halliford, Middlesex.” At first I thought, in my 
slow way, that his object was to let me see waat 
deference he had won in racing circles; and I 
smiled at the littleness of the man. But the boy, 
who was shaking in his ventilated shoes, with 
dread of Uncle Corny, said, “’Tain’t that side ; 
turn ’un over.” I obeyed his instructions, and be- 
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held in pencil, ‘Come down the lane a bit. I 
have news for you, important.” 

What mortal, dwelling wholly on his own af- 
fairs, would not have concluded that this concern- | 
ed him,on his own account, and unselfishly? I | 
hurried on my coat, which had been thrown off 
for a job of winter pruning, and in less than two 
minutes I had turned the corner and was face to 
face with the mighty Sam 

“ All right, old fellow,” he said, as coolly as if 
I had come to recover a loan. “ You needn’t turn 
a hair. It is not about your Kitty, but my skit- 
tish little Sally—Sally Chalker. You know I told 
you all about her, the daughter of the old bloke 
down at Ludred,” 

“Ob, I remember now,’ I answered, with a 
sudden chill of disappointment. “I might have 
known that it was not for me you were in such a 
precious hurry. You were very wise not to come 
into our place. My uncle is a man of short mea- 
sures, 

“ A man of uncommonly short measures. He 
will get fined some fine day, ’m afraid.” Sam 
laughed wonderfully at his own wit. “ But I know 
he don’t want me to see his little tricks. Don’t 
bluster, beloved Kit; we all do it, and we respect 
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—although he was much ashamed of it—and the | 


} 


yace we were going at brought it out, for a brisk 


air stirs up the best part of us. 


Walton bridge, and dashed through the flood wa- 
ter, for the high-road was not made up then; 
“* wet or dry is all alike to Sally. 
to go through the world, my boy. 
crossed the river here; and I have got a vearling 
named after him. 
on my part is that he hasn’t got Latin in his fam- | 
ily. How proud the old chap would have been 
for me to go out of the custom so! 
whole lot of the emperors going, if the colt cats 
the shine I expect of him.” 








one another all the more for it. Free trade has 
turned John Bull into Charley Fox. I can feel 
for you, my boy; for now there’s a foreign rogue 
come poaching on my preserves at Ludred. And 
he doesn’t know how many legs make a horse.” 

Sam tapped his own dapper and well-curved 


| 
| 
| 


legs with a light gold-headed riding-whip, and his -| 


favorite mare, who was under the charge of a lad 
down the lane, gave a whinny to him. “ There’s 
nothing she don’t know,” said Sam; “‘and her 
name it is Sally.” 

I was not sure which of the two fillies—for I 
knew that he called his sweetheart one, and her 
name too was “ Sally’’—my friend was thus com- 
3ut I rose to the situation, and said, 
*“ Let us go, and rout the fellow out.” 

‘I was sure you would stand bya brother Brit- 
on,” cried Sam, shaking hands very heartily ; “and 
you won’t find me forget it, Kit, when old Crum- 
bly Pot comes back again. I am keeping a look- 
out for you there, as 1 gave you my word to do. 
It has been kettles to mend, I am told, in the fen- 
land where he hails from. I know a Jew fellow 
who brought him to book, and was very nearly 
quodding him. He won’t be back this side of 
Christmas, unless my friend is a liar, and then J 
shall do you as good a turn as you are going to 
do me now. Can you make it fit to come to-mor- 
row? Ill put my Sally in the spider, and call 
for you about ten o’clock. You can tell old Pun- 
nets, that you want to see your aunt Parslow 
about important business—for important it is 
and no mistake. Think of a dirty Frenchman 
nobbling sweet Sally Chalker, and all her cash !” 

Old Punnets—as he insolently called my uncle 
—was glad enough that I should pay a visit to 
my aunt, or rather my mother’s aunt, Miss Pars- 
low, who was said to be worth at least £10,000, 


mending 





as well as a very nice house, and large garden, 
and three or four meadows by the river Mole. 

“ You should never neglect such folk,” he said; 
“you have no proper sense of the plainest duty. 
| She has only one relation as near as you are, and 
You might 
cut him out easy enough, if you tried, and now 
is the nick of time for it. Hannah Parslow is as 
proud as Punch, I know; and if you can only 
put it to her, with a little of the proper grease, of 
course, that your mother’s son is considered un- 


he has got plenty of tin of his own 
| 


fit to marry a young lady, because he cannot cut 
a shine, who can tell what she might do for 
you? She doesn’t spend half of her income, I 
know. I was thinking of it only the other night. 
And she might allow you two hundred a year, with- 
out stinting a pinch of Keating’s powder. You 
Half the dogs in 
the village come to see you home. Make up to 
Jupiter and Juno and the other bow-wows she 
has taken to her bosom, and you'll never want 
| my thirty shillings a week, nor yet the little bal- 
| ance of your father and mother’s money. You 
| go and see her, Kit. Don’t lose a day. You 
| may accept a lift from that fast Sam Henderson ; 
| 


love dogs, and dogs love you. 


but throw him over, as soon as you have got it.” 

Now this little speech was as like as two peas 
to Uncle Corny’s nature, He had never said a 
word about meaning to give me any one pound 
ten a week—though Heaven knows that I was 
worth it; for let the weather be what it would, 
there was | making the best of it. On the con- 
| trary, I had very seldom put into ,the purse 
| (which I carried more for the husk than the ker- 

nel) so much as five shillings on a Sunday morn- 

ing, which was my uncle’s particular time for 

easing his conscience about me. Of course I 
| had my victuals, and my clothes to a certain ex- 
| tent, and the power to pay his bills (which made 
people offer me something sometimes); also I 
could talk as if the place belonged to me; but 
people knew better for at least three miles away. 
So that his talking of thirty shillings proved, with- 
out another word on his part, his high and holy 
views of marriage. 

And again it was like him, to try to put me up 
to get something good out of good Aunt Parslow. 
Whatever I could get from her would mean so 
much relief for the Orchardson firm—as he often 
| called us in his prouder times; though if I had 
| asked for a penny of the proceeds, he would have 
But do 

not let me seem to say a word against him; for a 
better uncle never lived; and I felt his generosity 
very deeply, until I began to think of it. 
} Few things have been more successful yet, and 
very few have been better managed, than that 
| drive of ours to Leatherhead. Possibly Sam was 
| 


banged his big desk upon my knuckles, 





a luckier fellow than myself; and I think it like- 
ly, because he was less deserving. Not that there 
was much harm about him, except a kind of lax- 
ity in talk, and a strained desire to be accounted 
sharp, and a strong ambition to rise in the world, 
without cleaning the steps ere he mounted them. 
But he showed a fine heart by his words just now 





“ Ain’t she a stepper ?” he said, as we crossed 
That’s the way 
Julius Cesar 


What makes it all the kinder | 


It will set a 





Knowing nothing about the turf, and caring 
f g g 


very little, 1 let him rattle on about pedigrees, 
and strains of double blood, and Waxy, and Whale- | 
bone, and I know not what, as bad as the multi- 


plication table; and I wondered that such stuff 
should form his discourse, when he should have 
been full of young ladies. Even the beauty of 
the country, which was more than enough to de- 
light the eyes and hold the mind still with plea- 
sure, seemed nothing to Sam beyond—“ Yes, very 
pretty. Nice bit of training-ground up there. 
That's the sort of grass that suits milk-teeth.”’ 

At last as we came within a mile of our mark, 
and followed the fair valley of the river, I brought 
him to the business of the day, having heard 
enough of Spider-wheels, and fliers, and so forth; 
and requiring to know what he expected of me. 
We had gone at such a pace, up hill and down, 
scarcely ever varying from one long stride, which 
left every other “trap” far in the lurch, that but 
for my boyish remembrance of the place, I could 
searcely have believed that we were almost in the 
village. 

“ Fifteen or five,” he said, “that’s her pace; 
there’s no half-way house for Sally. She walks a 
good five. Walk is the word, old gal. Well, all 
you have got to do, Kit, is just this. I put up at 
the ‘Dolphin,’ and you make a call, with your 
best gloves on, and your hat brushed up, at Val- 
ley View House, where your good aunt lives. You 
have not seen her for years. So much the better. 
You say that a distinguished friend of yours, es- 
pecially esteemed by your uncle, and well known 
in the best London circles, has important busi- 
ness in the town, and that you took occasion to 
pay your respects where they have been due so 
long. Admire her dogs, and all that sort of thing; 
and when she insists on your staying to lunch, re- 
gret very deeply that you cannot leave your distin- 
guished friend, ete. Then if she is any good, she 
will say—‘ Do you think he would waive for- 
mality ?? and soon. And you say—‘If he is not 
engaged at Lord Nethersole’s, you will endeavor 
to fetch him.’ I shall happen to be lounging up 
the hill, and shall put out my watch and be doubt- 
ful. But the attractions of the spot are too many 
for me. I throw over his lordship, and get over 
the old lady.” 

I promised to do my best toward this, but with- 
out any fictions concerning him; for his best 
chance lay, as I told him, in moderation and 
simplicity. For my aunt, according to my remem- 
brance, was rather a shrewd old lady; and Sam 
had shown some little sense of this in the choice 
of what he called his toggery. All rich adorn- 
ments and gorgeous hues had been for once dis- 
carded; his clothes were all of a quiet gray, and 
his tone had subsided from the solar to the lunar 
rainbow. 





In short, he looked more like a gentle- 
man than I had ever known him look before; and 
seeing what a fine young man he was, I felt heart- 
ily glad that he had fixed his affections where 
they could not imperil mine. 

When I entered the gate of Valley View, nine 
or ten dogs came scampering out, all giving 
tongue, and all making believe to be born for one 
end, namely my end. There were pugs, and 
Skye terriers, and Blenheim spaniels, and wiry- 
coated terriers, and Italian greyhounds, and little 
ridiculous toy dogs fit for a child’s Noah’s ark; 
and I know not what else, but no dog of the 
name of “Silence.” ‘“ What a pack of curs!” I 
said, rather gruffly, and with a gesture of con- 
tempt, for I never did hear such a medley of 
barks. As dogs are the most humorous creatures 
in the world, they immediately looked at one an- 
other and laughed, each applying my remark to 
his neighbors. If they had been curs, they would 
have felt it more; being all of fine breeding, they 
took it lightly, as I said it, for I had no real mean- 
ing to offend them. Then, a great deal more 
quickly than we settle matters, they referred the 
whole question to a grand old pug, with his face 
pulled up short, like a plaited blind, by the cords 
of disgust at the tricks of mankind, and lots of 
little pimples, like a turbot’s moles, upon it, As 
chairman of committee he caing up to me, reserv- 
ing his stump in a very strict line, till my charac- 
ter passed through the test of his nose. Then 
he gave a little doubtful trepidation to his tail, 
and after another sniff, a very hearty wag; and 
with one accord all the doggies set off to the 
house to announce that an honest dog was com- 
ing. 

Miss Parslow was inclined, as appeared there- 
after, to attach much importance to the verdict 
of her dogs, even as a Roman admiral should 
have consulted his holy chickens. When the 
dogs came to say that they believed me to be 
safe, their mistress put them all into their own 
room, and came out to the porch to meet me. 
She knew me at once, though I might have for- 
gotten her, except for a great event in my life, 
when she gave me the first sovereign I ever pos- 
Being a small and slim lady, she rested 
her head upon the upper pocket of my waistcoat, 
which seemed to be an excellent omen. 

“Oh, how you do take after your dear mo- 
ther!” she exclaimed, with a genial tear or two; 
“you are not like an Orchardson, my dear boy, 
but a Parslow, a Parslow all over! Why have 
you kept away from Valley View till now?” 

This was a difficult question to answer, and 





sessed. 





therefore I actually asked another. ‘“ How are 


you getting on, my dear aunt? And will it put 
you out that I should come like this? 1 wrote 
last night, but it may have been too late.” 

“Ol, the posts are always wrong. Come and 
sit here by the fire. We shall have a sharp win- 
ter; Lam sure of that. Jupiter knows the wea- 
ther as well as if he made it. Now come and 
tell me all about your own affairs.” 

At first I was not at all inclined to that, pre- 
ferring to talk about hers, and desiring some 
knowledge of her character and opinions, before 
I began to spread forth my own. But she took 
the lead of me, and contrived to get out of me 
all about Uncle Corny, and everybody else I had 
to do with, and even the whole of my hopes and 
fears concerning the main object of my life. For 
the old can always pump the young when they 
know the right way to oil the handle. 

“TI cannot see where the presumption is,” she 
said as she took my hand, and placed it in one 
of hers and patted it; “ your mother was Annie 
Parslow, as sweet a young lady as any Miss Fair- 
thorn. Her father would have been Lord Mayor 
of London if he had only lived long enough. 
The Parslows were in the tea line, which is equal 
to almost any. It is true that she dropped sev- 
eral grades in life by marrying George Orchard- 
son—” e 

“And Miss Fairthorn’s friends, if she ever 
does it, will say that she dropped several grades 
in life by marrying Kit Orchardson.” I felt that 
I had her there, but she would not see it. 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Kit. The case is wholly 
different. You may be counted as half a Pars- 
low, while nobody knows what she is. And 
you must not consider what her friends will say, 
but your own, who are sensible people. You 
have acted very wisely in coming over to tell me 
all about this affair. Iam sorry that the girl is 
so poor, through her father’s stupid carelessness, 
You know that I like your uncle Cornelius, al- 
| though he is such a queer character. One of the 
most obstinate men on earth, and nearly all men 
are obstinate. But he is apt to put things off. 
He is always waiting for something else to be 








ready. I shall pay him a visit as soon as Mr, 
Parker’s fly has got its new cushions in, and his 


bay horse recovered from his lameness. Then 
we will settle something about you. I never let 
the grass grow below my feet. I shall make 
your uncle Corny come to book. Iam quite con- 
vinced in my own mind that he has been keeping 
all these years a nice little lump of your father’s 
money, as well as your dear mother’s property. 
No Parslow was ever a beggar yet. There was 
none of them but had a silver teapot, as was only 
decent in the business. And most of them could 
fill it with bank-notes, though I’m not saying that 
your mother could. Dear me, what a dreadful 
to-do there was when she ran away with George 
Orchardson! My dear brother vowed he would 
never forgive her, although she was his favorite 
child; so upright, and fair, and so ladylike, and 
cheeks like damask-roses! You never see such 
a sweet face now. All their education is to learn 
to stare, and all their polish is like a brass knock- 
er’s. What they all want is a good step-mother, 
| to starve and to slap their airs out of them. 
| That may have made your Kitty nicer than you 
| can expect to find them now. If I were a young 
| 
| 


man, I wouldn’t marry any girl who had not been 
ten years under a strong step-mother. Why, how 
many more times is that young man to lounge up 
and down the road over there? He is very like 

| the one who comes from somewhere near you, and 

| has taken a fancy to Sally Chalker.” 

| “My dear aunt,” I said, “ your delightful con- 

| versation has driven him out of my head alto- 

} gether. It must be Mr. Henderson, who drove me 

| over—a sporting man, but a land-owner and a 
very clever fellow. He is waiting for me to go 
back with him, no doubt, and he will not take 

| the liberty of ringing your bell. I must not keep 

| him any more. Good-by, dear aunt.” 

| “Do you think that I would let you go without 

| a morsel? We shall have luncheon in about 

five minutes. Ask your friend to join us, if he 
will oblige me. Oh, I do like a shy man; he is 

| getting so scarce!” 

| 

! 

| 


— _- = 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A TULIP BLOOM. 


Aut Leatherheadians used to admit, and could 
| show good reason for doing so, that my. great- 
aunt Parslow was the cleverest woman, as well 
as the most respectable in the place. But even 
her abilities were hardly taxed to find in my friend 
Sam Henderson any large amount of that element 
| of shyness with which she had endowed him 
through the window. His merits were rather in- 
clined to dispense with any bridal veil of mod- 
esty, and his charms never mantled themselves 
in moss, as the coy rose attracts by retiring. But 
I was pleased to find that he behaved much bet- 
ter than any of his best friends could have hoped ; 
for he dropped all slang, and soared into lofty 
places among much more nobility than I had ever 
heard of. And I wondered a little at my aunt’s 
familiarity with all the great names he was so 
friendly with; for she never said “ No,” but nod- 
ded intimately whenever he presumed that she 
knew the earl of something, or even the duke of 
anything. I could not resist the conclusion that 
the Parslows had been in the peerage and lost it ; 
probably through excess of greatness, and conse- 
quent peril to the throne itself. 

When Sam had told scandals enough of great 
people to keep all Ludred in a ferment for a 
month—though I noticed with surprise his deli- 
cacy and deference to the fact (if to no other) 
that he was speaking in the presence of a maiden 
lady—he played another card, even more effec- 
tive; he asked, as the very greatest favor he could 
think of, the honor of an introduction to the no- 
blest circle of dogs now existing in the kingdom. 

“Perhaps you will regret it, Mr. Henderson,” 
Aunt Parslow replied, with a smile and a blush, 
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for she had a very pretty color still, which had 
varied with some of his narratives. “My dogs 
are perfect little wizards and witches. They took 
to my nephew, because he is a Parslow, and per- 
haps because he is so innocent. But you have 
seen so much of the world—” 

“Yet kept himself quite untainted by it.” He 
spoke with such gravity that I was obliged to turn 
away. ‘“ Next to the society of accomplished la- 
dies, I enjoy that of horses and of thorough-bred 
dogs. With a very long interval between, of 
course. But I scarcely ever meet an accomplish- 
ed lady. What a lucky mark I must put to this 
day! Oh, if I could only show you my little Tim! 
He can stand on his tail, and sing ‘ Rule Britan- 
nia,’ and beat time with all his four legs in the 
air. But compared to your dogs he is nothing 
but What beauties! Why, Miss Pars- 
low, I will never trust my eyes again,” 

“ Yes, they are very pretty, and as good as any 
children, or a great deal better, I might say. Ju- 
piter, don’t growl, sir. Cleopatra, take your teeth 
out of Mr. Henderson’s boot. Vulcan, and Venus, 
and Mercury—oh dear!” 

At a signal from Jupiter, the ancient pug, all 
the pets had made a rush at the bewildered Sam, 





a cur! 





and a chorus of yells arose as he was obliged in 
self-defence, to kick at them. Then they rallied 
in a body round the corner of the sideboard, 
snarling and showing their little white teeth, with 
their bristles erect and their eyes full of fire, 
bravely encouraging one another for a still fiercer 
charge at the st And he would have had 
the worst of it, or killed some of the tiny ones, | 
if I had not spied a light whip in the lobby, and 
given Master Jupiter a crack on his fat sides, 
which made him bolt with a howl, and all his 
army followed suit. 

“Oh, how shall I punish them? Do forgive | 
me. I never knew them do such a thing before. 
And I thought them such excellent judges of 
character! How could I imagine that they 
would ever fly at you’ And they have pulled 
down the cloth, and broken two decanters that 
belonged to my dear mother. But that is no- 
thing, Mr. Henderson, compared with the shock- 
ing fright they have given you. Howcan I ever 
thank you for not killing them ?” 

Then Henderson, with the skill of Hannibal, 
turned his defeat into victory. ‘ What plucky 
little chaps they are!” he said; “I did all I 
could to put them in a rage, on purpose to test 
their breeding. Perhaps you saw me flash this 
pin at them. If anything drives a small dog 
wild, it is to catch him in the eyes with a large 








anger 


| 





carbuncle gut I got the worst of it, and serve 


me right I only hope I may not have 
of the darlings.” 


“You are magnanimity itself, my dear sir.” 


hurt any 





Aunt Parslow glanced shyiy at his very good 
trousers, which would never be quite so good 
again. ‘The main pointis whether you are hurt 
en a very little dog, you know 
‘‘Miss Parslow, a dog, unless really rabid, is 
not a quarter so venomous as a eat. If I had 


been attacked like that by eats, I could not have 
dared to show a bit of merey, even if they had 
been prime favorites of yours.” 

“Oh, I cannot I am so glad you 
draw that most just distinction 
noble 
chivalrous, 
did their 


stealthy 


bear cats, 
Dogs are so 
and and 
They showed that, even when they 
bite 
and crawling 
bloodthirsty 
the 
en in the—not by any 


and generous, so candid loving 
you. But a cat is so 
ifty, and I 
Next to my dogs, 
little that 
means an elegant 


best to 
might 
I love 
come and 


ind ¢ 


mv birds, dear things 


sing, ev 
live 


expression of winter robin could 


here, until I had my doggies But that sounds 
like the front-door bell! Kit, would you oblige 
me by just seeing who it is? Jenny and Biddy 


are engaged, I know. What a very strange 


thing if it should be Miss Chalker! Of course 
you never heard of our belle Chalker, Mr. Hen- 


derson.”’ 

“Madam, it appears to me that you are all 
belles here.”” Sam bowed as he spoke, and con- 
trived to convey me a wink as I left the room, 
which told me that the very strange thing had 
been brought to pass by post, or possibly by 
telegram. 

When I opened the door, I saw a very pretty 
girl, but no more to be compared with my dar- 
ling Kitty than a tulip with a lily-of-the-valley. 
Although it was close upon winter now, she had 
a striped parasol, which I detest; and her velvet 
hat (turned down over one ear, and turned up at 
the other) had two kingfishers’ wings stuck cross- 
wise, and between them a gorgeous topaz hum- 
ming-bird. You might look at my Kitty fifty 
times; and if any one asked you how she was 
dressed, you would have to say, “I have not the 
least idea,” if you happened not to be a woman, 
But this young lady’s attire compelled attention, 
and perhaps deserved it. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said, very nicely, 
and giving me a smile which made two dimples ; 
“but I thought that Miss Parslow might be dis- 
engaged. I thought I would look in, as I was 
going down the town. But I will not intrude, if 
she has visitors.” 

She made some difficulty about coming in, as 
if she were not bent upon doing so; but I told 
her, with a look which she feigned not to under- 
stand, that I should never be forgiven if I allow- 
ed her to depart. Then the lady of the house 
came out, and brought her in, and introduced her 
to both visitors. ‘Oh, I know Mr. Henderson, 
a great friend of my father’s; I am so glad that 
he knows you, Aunt Parslow. I am sure he ad- 
mires your lovely view.” 

Now this was not exactly to my liking. What 
right had she to call my aunt Parslow hers? If 
I ever met any one free from petty jealousy, I 
believe it is the one I see while shaving. But 
ever since Sam Henderson came in at my aunt’s 
door, I, who had been getting on so well till then, 
seemed to be no better than a nobody. He had 
made himself the hero of the hour, and played 


first fiddle, and forced his way into her best 
graces, by working on her vanity, and social 
yearnings, and family pride, till I quite expected 
that lhe would declare himself to be a Parslow, 
and entitled to the silver teapot. And now here 
was this girl, who bad made up her mind, as I 
could see plainly, to be Mrs. Sam erelong, daring 
to address my wealthy relative as her own aunt 
Parslow ! 

“Kit, you don’t look very well,” said the lady 
of the house, after much chatter had been in- 
dulged in; “a little change will do you good, per- 
haps. I suppose you are always up an apple- 
tree at home. Would you like to come with me 
through my long garden, and give me your ad- 
vice about one or two things? The view up the 
valley is very lovely, and so perfectly rustic. | 
Jenny will have tea ready when we come back.” | 

To this we all agreed with great pleasure, and 
my aunt contrived. to let Sam and his Sally fall 
behind, quite out of our sight among the trees 
and shrubs, while she took my arm, and let me | 
carry her camp-stool, Jupiter alone of the dogs | 
came with us, for she scarcely went even to 
church without him; and he certainly was a 
clever and amusing fellow, full of information, 
and yet always adding to it. He looked at me 
with great respect, and not a shadow of resent- 
ment for the very solid whack I had bestowed 
upon him. His black muzzle, big forehead, large 
deep eyes, crow’s-feet of experience, and furrows 
of philosophy, were relieved of their austerity, 
every now and then, by the gentle waggery of 
his stumpy tail. 

“Now I will show you as lovely a piece of rich 
English landscape as ever you saw,” the old lady 








said, as we turned a grassy corner. “I have 
often thought of having a bower made here; but 
perhaps that would tend to Cocknify it. Let me 
have the stool, Kit, and you sit on that stump. 
The view from the house is very beautiful, but 
this beats it, because it shows another bend, and 
perhaps the very prettiest bend of ail the valley. 
You ought to be here in May, Kit, when the 
lilacs and laburnums, and the wild-broom, and 
the apple blossom, and the soft green of the 
trees along the winding river—don’t talk to me 
of Devonshire after that, I have never been 
there; but I won’t believe it.” 

I admired the view, which was very nice in- 
deed, and very prettily varied in its way. At 
the same time I could not help thinking that 
some of the broad reaches of the Thames, and 
the long spread of meadows with the slanting 
sun, and the 
flies, and the trees, and the islands, and the glassy 


quiet—such as 








cattle too sleek to care a flip for 


we have round our way—were 
much more likely to do a man good (which must 
be the thing they were made for) than all the 
sharp turns of a pretty little stream which our 
river receives without knowing it. 

‘You are right, my dear nephew,” replied my 
dear aunt, when I had expressed opinions not 
exactly as above ; 
sight 
behind us will be looking all the time at one an- 
other, and perhaps never know that they are in 
a valley, ; 


“it is indeed a large and noble 
But I fear that those two young people 


Mr. Henderson is a very pleasant young 
man, so far as I can judge, and a clever one, 
likely to make his own way in the world, with 
the help of all the very great friends he has. But 
i Has he 
the strict principle, and downright honesty, and 
love of domestic life, without which no marriage 
can be truly happy? I have a great regard for 
young Miss Chalker; and though her father be- 
longs to another grade of life, and one with which 
I have but little sympathy, I believe him to be a 
very upright man, and his heart is bound up with 
his only child. She has no mother, you must 
understand; and 1 will not lend myself to any- 
thing for which I could not answer to her father 
and myself.” 


is he to be thoroughly depended on ? 








My aunt fixed her keen gray eyes upon me, 
and her white hair added to their force and truth. 
For the first time I felt that I had acted rashly, 
and by no means rightly in the matter, as she 
put it. And that she put it sensibly, and honest- 
ly, and kindly, was too evident for my self-con- 
tent. I should not have yielded to Sam’s over- 
tures, or, at any rate, I should not have involved 
her in the case, without being far more sure than 
I was at present of his good qualities. I an- 
swered as truthfully as I could, which is the only 
right thing to do, however it may end. And I 
felt that the end might be my disgrace with her. 

“Aunt Parslow, I know very little of Sam 
Henderson, That is to say, I have known him 
from a boy, but never been intimate with him. 
In our village he is considered rather ‘fast.’ But 
we are a very steady-going lot; and any one, who 
deals at all with racing matters, is sure to get 
that reputation with us. I have never heard 
anything against his honesty; if I had, I should 
not be with him, until it was disproved. I think 
that he is really attached to Miss Chalker; but 
whether he would be a good husband for her, is 
| a great deal more than I can say. You ladies 
are the best judges of such matters. If you can 
give him a good word, do. But it must depend 
entirely on your own judgment. For, as I said 
before, I do not know him at all thoroughly.” 

“T am not very sanguine about it,” said my 
aunt, whose eyes had never left mine, while I 
spoke; “and I shall take good care that, if they 
meet again here, it shall be with her father’s 
knowledge. There is one thing to be said, that 
they both belong to the same class in life, and 
are likely therefore to understand one another’s 
ways. The same cannot be said of you, my dear; 
and your love is a much more romantic affair, 
and dikely, I fear, to run no smooth course. 
There I will help you all I can, and my advice 
will be of great service to you. Also if you want 
a little money, you know where to come for it. 
And that reminds me that you may want some 
now. Your uncle Orchardson is a man, I believe, 
of great integrity and fine principle; but I know 
that he objects very strongly to parting with any 








of the means God has given him. If you are | 
obliged to run away with your Kitty, to save her 
from an old reprobate—and it may come to that, 
though I i 

uncle propose to do for you? 
something handsome.” 


dislike such things—what does your 


He ought to do 


“And so he will, something very handsome. 
He has promised to pay me thirty shillings a week, 
for my services in his business, and to let us a 
cottage at five shillings a week, which must be 
worth seven and sixpence.” 

“ Exac tly like him, the old curmudgeon! Well 
I won’t say yet what I will do, because I have 
not even seen your Kitty, and I have of course 
so many claims upon me. But here is a ten- 
pound note, to save you from making 


g¢ your uncle 
unhappy by asking him to advance you a trifl 

and if you want another you can have it any day 

I am pleased with you, Christopher, because I 
think you have told me the truth about all these 
affairs, as well as about Mr. Henderson; i 
Jupiter, who is the greatest of all judges, has 








pronounced most strongly in your favor Now 
let us go and look for that sporting pair. Quite 
enough of such proceedings in my garden.’ 
(TO BE OONTINUED. } 
Fancy Costume de Chasse. 
See illustration on page 768. 

Tuis habit, which is of dark green cloth, is 
composed of a riding skirt and a basque w 
long coat tails which opens on a double-breasted 


vest of écru cloth fastened 


tons. 


with small gilt but 
Deep cuffs and a wide revers collar with 
A lace 


over-revers of cloth are on the bas jue 


jabot is at the neck, and lace frills in the sleeves. 
Autumn Wrappings. 
See illustrations on page 768, 
A BROWN velvet cape is illustrated in } g. 1 
The front is triple, the back being single, and 





there is some slight f 











The edges are braided with leaf brow 
Ss lk cord, 

Fig. 2 shows a long close-fitting pelisse of dark 
green Sicilienne cloth. It lias double sleeves 


which hang ve 
long pointed flowing sleeves. The front is orna 
mented with large military frogs of darl 


close inner coat sleeves over 


silk cord. 





CLOTH COATS AND GOWNS. 
ulways in favor for aut 


\LOTH coats are : yr autumr 
J) and winter wraps, because when well fitt 





they are becoming to the figure, 





arms perfectly free, and they car ule iffi 
ciently warm for the coldest we Ne iT 
signs for these coats are quite lor | 
slender effect, and are therefore ir oW 
those who are a trifle too stout 

fanciful vests are added, or « they are ela 





ly braided and trimmed with fur 
that are equally stylish merely outiine the fi re 
and are either single or 


Simpler 


breasted, with 
cloth-covered buttons from top to bottom. We 


give on page 769 designs for such garme¢ 


double 





nished us by the courtesy of Messrs. Jol 
fern & Sons, also of a graceful sleeved mant 
and some novel tailor gowns 

| The first illustration is the Louis Quinze 


| which is made very dressy by the long vest which 
| is its characteristic feature Ar imount of dee 
| oration can be lavished on this vest, and indeed 


the entire coat is sometimes embroidered and 


braided in a small all-over design 
the figure without much spring 








line, being closed over the very slight 
The front falls loose and straight fr 
ders on the long pointed vest. 
this coat is of green cloth, bor 
fronts with otter fur 
Suéde-colored cloth braided with green and dull 
gold, and there is a collar of the fur, al 
| der where the vest laps at the top to the left side 
This coat may be worn 
with a green felt hat 
} thers and braid. 

The cloth gown shown on the next 








golden 


e vest is « 


over almost any dress, 


trimmed with Suéde fea- 


a 
} fi 

| made of the fashionable purple shade trimmed 
| with rows of gold galloon, a royal coloring that 





is in the richest imported dresses. The s 
pleated behind, and its plainer right side is lifted 
by a chatelaine pleat to show the skirt beneath. 
The round waist is lapped diagonally, and is 
| trimmed with two rows of the inch-wide ga 
| while the skirt has three rows. 
a slight cap or jockey at top. 





loon, 

The sleeves have 
Cashmere is pret- 
tily made by this design, with velvet ribbon trim 


ming instead of the galloon; black velvet ribbon 


is used on green or blue cashmere, dark brown 
on Suéde-color, and old-rose or blue on cream 
white cashmere. 

The sleeved mantle on the third figure is a full 
warm wrap that is very becoming to slender wo- 
men, and does not conceal the dress beneath it. 
The short back is closely fitted and without trim- 
ming, while the long pointed front has a border 
of fur or of grebe down it, with a flaring Medicis 
collar of the same. The full high sleeves are 
straight, and are gathered to wristbands of fur or 
feathers. Velvet, plush, or cloth is used for such 
wraps in dark colors for the daytime, and li 
shades for evening. There are also figured ar- 
mures and velvets made by this design that are 
very dressy for afternoon and carriage wraps. 
The original of the picture is seal brown plush 
| trimmed with grebelet white feathers with brown 
borders. The plush turban is similarly trimmed. 
The gown is of tan-colored cloth with dark brown 
braiding. 

The youthful cloth gown with a guimpe shown 
next is a design imported in most varied fabrics. 
In the original this dress is of réséda green cloth 
with a guimpe and deep cuffs of Suéde-colored 
cloth, but it is also shown in red and black fig- 


riiter 
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Jones announces the marriage of her daughter Mary 
to Mr. Henry Smith on January 1, 1890.” The bride 
should change her travelling dress before meeting the 
groom's frieuds, 
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Watch Stand. 


Tue horseshoe - shaped 
frame and the base of the 
stand are covered with 
Russia leather. The horse- 
shoe rests against a pair of 
crossed whips of brass, the 
handles.of which are fast- 
ened on the base. In the 
space at the centre a group 
of sporting emblems is em- 
broidered in colored silks 
and gold. 


Hand-Bag. 

Sort chestnut brown silk 
and pale blue surah lining 
are the materials of which 
this bag is made in the 
model Take a square of 
seventeen inches of both 
materials, and interline the 
four corners, which are 
turned out as illustrated, 
with foundation. Having 
joined the outside and lin- 
ing at the edges, tack each 





























Fig. 1.—Direcrome Bonnet. 


Che outline design for this spray is 
given in Fig. 67 on the pattern sheet 
iccompanying the last number of the 
Bazar. The flower is worked in pink, 
the leaves in olive; all parts are cov- 
ered with long parallel stitches of silk 
laid side by side, then crossed at in- 
tervals with transverse stitches of 
gold thread sewed down with fine 
silk. The entire design is outlined 
with tinsel cord 


Winter Bonnets. 

Tue flat scoop-shaped Directoire 
bonnet shown in Fig. 1 is of dark gray 
velvet, surrounded by a twisted scarf 
f lighter gray velvet. A Greek me- 
ander in jet is around the front, knotted 
with velvet at the middle. Thestrings, 
which are of light gray peau de soie 
ribbon, start from under a bow on tlie 
left side, to which is added a bird and 
a high-standing aigrette 

The bonnet Fig. 2 is of gray-blue 
velvet. The velvet is drawn in folds 
which are high at the front on the 
crown, and carried in a scarf around 
the edge. On the sides are flat. tabs 
of velvet with appliqué metallic em- 
broidery. A cluster of light blue-gray 
feathers droops on the front, over a 
small velvet bow fastened in the brim. 
The strings, of light gray-blue ribbon, 
are attached at the middle of the back 
under a group of loops. 





Halloween Customs. 
'EVHE festival of All-Saints, or All- 
[ Hallows, November Ist, is said to 
have been instituted by Pope Boniface 
IV., about 607, in commemoration of 
that noble army of saints and martyrs 
in whose honor no particular day is as- 
signed. The feast was celebrated in 
the Pantheon at Rome, and was firmly 
established by Pope Gregory, about 
830. The day is now observed in the 
Episcopal and Roman Catholic church- 
es. The vigil of All-Saints’ Day, com- 
monly known as All-Halloween, has 
long been observed with games and 
customs, which have been handed 
down for hundreds of years. Indeed, 
it is said that these customs ante- 
date Christianity, for the pagan festi- 
val of Pomona, the Goddess of Fruit- 
trees, used to be held on the Ist of 
November, and its advent was hail- 
ed with games, in which nuts and ap- 
ples played an important part, as 
they do now. Upon All-Halloween 
one is privileged to look into the 











Hanp-Baa. 


side of the square 
together at six inch- 
es from the corners, 
and there, to draw 
the bag together 
with, fasten two 
metal rings on two 
corresponding sides 
of the square, and 
one ring each on the 
other two sides; run 
in two ribbon draw- 
ing-strings, which 
cross, made each of 
a yard of ribbon an 
inch and a quarter 
wide, with its ends 
joined; where the 
double rings are 
draw the strings to- 
gether, forming four 
loops and closing the 
bag. The corners 
are ornamented with 
a spray of embroid- 
ery on the inner side. 


Fig. 1.—Vetver Cape. 
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Warcu Sranp. 


it falls upon the 
floor behind you, it 
will form the initial 
of the one you are 
tomarry. Another 
way is to mix water 
with meal until a 
thick dough is 
formed. Then write 
the names of three 
or four persons 
whom you like of 
the opposite sex on 
slips of paper, and 
folding the papers, 
place them inside 
of a ball of the 
meal dough about 
the size of a pi- 
geon’s egg. Then 
drop these dough 
balls all together 
in a bowl of water 
and await results. 
In a short time one 
of these balls will 





Fig. 2.—Pevisse with FLowinG SLeEves. 








future, and to learn 
what one’s condi- 
tion of life is to 
be. Furthermore, 
all dreams upon that 
night are said to be 
forecastings of what 
will really happen. 
So to young people 
the eve is one of in- 
terest, andany youth 
or maiden anxious 
to peer into the 
misty future should 
not hesitate to try 
the various charms. 

To learn the initial 
of your future wife 
or husband, pare an 
apple, being careful 
to remove the peel 
in one long string 
without breaking it. 
Then stand before a 
mirror and throw the 
peeling over your 
left shoulder, and as 


Fig. 2.—Veivet Capote. 


burst open, and the paper containing 
the name of your future husband or 
wife will float to the top of the water. 
It is well to leave one of the papers 
blank, and if you have not met your 
future spouse this paper will come out. 

To ascertain what one’s state of ex- 
istence will be in a few years to come, 
take three saucers, one containing dry 
meal, one water, and leaving the third 
empty, place tle three in a row on a ta- 
ble. Then blindfold the person whose 
fortune is to be told, and after making 
sure that he or she cannot see, tell him 
or her to place a finger in one of the 
saucers. Ifthe one containing meal is 
chosen, it means wealth and happiness ; 
the water signifies marriage; and the 
empty one, single misery. Change the 
order of the saucers as often as the 
trial is repeated, If a maiden stands 
before a mirror in a dark room at mid- 
night and eats an apple, it is said that 
she will see the face of the one she 
loves looking over her shoulder. 

Among the games that have no 
special significance, except that they 
are among tle usual observances of 
the time, is snap-dragon. A lot of 
raisins are placed in a flat dish, and 
over them alcohol is poured and then 
lighted. Much merriment is created 
by snatching for the raisins. Ducking 
for apples is another popular sport, in 
which a number of apples are placed 
in a tub of water. The object is to 
pick up one of the floating apples in 
your mouth without touching your 
hand to it, and although it seems easy, 
there is an endless amount of fun in 
it, created by the frantic efforts of any 
one to grasp the elusive fruit. Still 
another sport with apples is to sus- 
pend one on a string in the centre of 
a room, and holding vour hands be- 
hind, try to catch it with your teeth 
as it swings to and fro. There is yet 
another popular custom, in which per- 
sons who have vivid imaginations like 
to join. A few drops of melted lead, 
dropped through the handle of a key 
into cold water, will take on the most 
weird and fantastic shapes, and by 
virtue of the season will reveal some- 
thing of the year to come—that is, if 
you can make anything out of the 
various forms the lead assumes. 

It is hard to say exactly how long 
these customs have been in vogue, but 
they are repeated year after year, and 
it is strange sometimes to reflect that 
these same sports with apples were 
practised by the young people over 
whom the Caesars ruled, having proba- 
bly originated in the festivals in honor 
of the goddess Pomona, 
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HAR PER’ 





STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 


For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
f ymmplexion Prepared in proportions recom- 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 
ot yach, Germany For sale by druggists at 25 | 
cents a cake W. H. Souierre nin & Co., 120 William 
Street, New York, Sole Importers 

Se for a little book describing a variety of 
Stiefel’s Me d Soaps of great utility in treating 

Kil [Ad¢ 
panne ERIAL GRANUM 

Ie the safest, mo reliable, and wholesome Foop 
for Infants and Ch en. The most nourishing, 
strengthening, and delicious Foon for Nursing 


Mothers, Invalids,Convalescents, and the Aged.-{Adv-.] 


ADVICI 
Mrs. Wrnstow's Sv 


TO MOTHERS 
Syxce for Children 
gums, allays 


THING 


ng, * othes the child, softens 






all pain, « es wit colic, and is the 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adt 


St remedy for 





CORNELL'S BENZOIN SOAP 
Whitens the hands, softens the skin, and cures all 
ness. All Draggists. 25 cts ide 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 





- 
Chemicals 

are used in its 7 yaration. It has more 
than three tim the strength of Cocoa 
sony sgeigeer Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
osting less than one centacup. It is 
delic is, nourishing, s Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and adapted 
1 for invalids as we alth. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 Una 2 
= LINENS «| 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


Auutie 


De Liivian—our 


oldest customer. 





Before Drinking. | After Drinking. 


SIROCCO TEA 


Direct from our Tea Gardens in Cachar, Assam, 
Darjeeling, India and Ceylon, 


Our Trade Mark“ SIROCCO ” impressed on the seal of each packet 
Surpassing all other tea in 
rte a PURITY, STRENGTH and ECONOMY 
At $1.00, 80c. and 60c. per Ib. 
Compressed SIROCCO TEA, the novelty of the day, 
In \ Ib. blocks, at 25c.,2 20c. and 15c. 


DAVIDSON & CO. Sole growers and Impo stom, 


of ieee nats TEZ 
AIL AND WHOLE ALE 


1436 Broadway, N.Y. bet, ‘40th ‘and 41st Sta. 


LIEBIC COMPANY'S. FELT SHOES 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, *‘an invaiu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars, 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 





| 
| 





| Americans are not more fond of soup is because they rarely taste it. 


| Cooks that can make soup are almost as scarce as hen’s teeth. 


| 


S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXIL, NO. 43. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
rth, and wholesomeness. 
. Pdi nary kinds, 


More economical than 
and cannot be sold in competition 
ith the multitude of low-te st, short-weight alum or 
| ph »sphate powders, Sold only in cans, 





Roya Baking Powper Co 


‘Grosse & Blackwell 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


A marvel of purity, | 


, 106 Wall St., N.Y. | 


ONLY WHEN i LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 


incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


the TEETH, from youth to old age. 
One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


SOZODONT. 
‘Made fromEuglishEreshintils|“Ss"s=snncresntonees 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 





The Most Rettaste Foop 


Nota medirine, but a special 


IDGES 


Forinfants & tewalige 


prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizescans, | 
| Pamphletfree. Woolrich §- Co 

(on every label), Palmer, Mase, 











meal, or even a su 


-the overture to t 


omit it. 





and varied in flavo 


want to know what soup is, try 





Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above | 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Drugygists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


LOWNEYS._. 









=HON-BONS 





GREATAMERICAN 


srders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27, 


r full — address 
89,New York,N.Y¥ 


P.O. Box 2 


out ADIES to get | 





| 


L, 





Green Turtl 
Consommé - Mull 


lerrapin, Chicken, 
gatawny, Mock Tur- 
tle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 
French Bouill on, Julienne, Pea, Prin- 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, 





|} Clam Broth 


|< 
te 


GB Send us 14 cents 
express and recei 
ur choice. 


to help pay 
a@ sample can, 


“SOUP SHOU 





LD NOT 


bstantial part of 


crat of the breakfast, dinner, and tea-table, Marion Har- 


fand,** but is the introduction to the ceremony of dining 


he stately opera. 


Their preliminary course is soup, light, clear, 


r and appearance.” 


| join in the testimony to its superior quality. 


FORM THE WHOLE 


it,”’ says that auto- 


The reason why 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





AUTUMN, 1889. 








| NEW AND ORIGINAL 
COATS, GOWNS, & MANTLES. 
Imported Cloths 


OF 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES. 

The Messrs. Redfern have now 
completed all arrangements for the 
Fall trade. London, Paris, Cowes, 
and New York each contributing 
| special and characteristic models. 
| Sainples and Sketches free to ladies 
living away from New York and 
wishing to ne 


210 Fifth Ave. ‘myn 1132 Bway, NY. 


1784 





The French never 


LSA . 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 





If you | 
ours. First-class grocers everywhere | USED BY 1+ ADIES EVERYWHERE 
| Embroidery, Knitting, and 


Franco-American Food Co., 


101 Warren Street, New York. 














THE 





Alfred Dolge THT Wy | i 








AND 


SLIPPERS. <= ; 


i 

















Rrtisag well, to think ho: 


tag #® pair on me. 


Noiseless, it was warm enough for « 
Warm, Durable. «*: 


able,” 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., i122 East i3th Street, New York. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 


and, though likewise warin, are much more comfort- 


a 


J ee, Made in all Styles for Men, 


Z Women, and Children, 





»w, years ago, I put a slipper on 


Tom, and yesterday he paid me “p with interest e put- Prevent Rheumatism and 


He says that 


ne felt mine then, and 
omfort, and now these are felt 


Cold Feet. 


Mention Harper's Bazar. 


PERFECT EASE. 
AND COMFORT. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List. 





REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 


embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


| LINEN FL OSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





BARRY'S  otls%ep 


1801 


jg! Tricopherous 


FOR 
f, 


bie (gs THE HAIR 


Exquisitely perfum- 
ed. Removes all im- 
purities from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes the 
hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. Price 
50 cents. All Druggists. 

BARCLAY & CO. ae Stone read N.Y. City. 








Ely’s Cream Balm 


is the best remedy for children 
suffering ‘from 


COLD IN HEAD 
CATARRH 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural Sey Hair, 
teed ‘becom ies 








the m’ 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


NESS™ and Noises in HEAD 
DEAF ntirely Cured by| @C7 a 
‘eck’s Pat. na pny oe 







Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, Preltad justi 
Success ful when all remedies fail. 





old on y . 
by Ft tNcox 853 Broadway, cor. lth a 
rite or call for illustrated book of proofs FREE, 





























en nee 























SASH NASA 


OCTOBER 26, 1889. 


He ARPER' S SB: AZAR. 











C. C. SHAYNE, 


MANUPFAOTURER OF 


Neal: SKIN Larned 


F U R s, 

124 W. 42d St., near 6th 
Ave. Elevated Depot, and 
103 Prince St., 
desires to inform the lady 
readers of the Bazar that 
he is now prepared to fill 
orders promptly for all the 
latest styles shoulder- 
& capes, collars, muffs, boas, 
lorettes; | in fact, everything new, fashion- 
able, and dressy in Russian and Hudson’s 
Bay Sables, Mink, Lynx, Astrachan, Per- 
sian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, 
mine. We have discontinued sending 
travellers on the road to sell furs at whole- 
sale. Merchants desiring our goods can 
secure them by sending their orders direct 
to the factory, thus saving us the expense 
of 6% paid to travellers. 
not obtain our goods in the town in which 
they reside can send their orders direct 
to us, and the goods will be sent at the 
wholesale prices net. We find that we 
can do a business of half a million dollars 
at retail at 
do a business of half a million dollars at 
wholesale. When we sell or ods at whole- 
sale we pay the travellers 67, and allow 
the merchants 6¢ for cash rather than 
run the risk of losing large bills by fail- 
ure of merchants. Ladies will find by 
ordering direct from us that they can se- 
cure the most reliable goods at the lowest 
possible prices at which a wholesale man- 
ufacturer can produce them, and thereby 
save the profits made by the regular re- 
tail merchants throughout the country. 
We prefer to do a large retail business 
for cash, and run no risk, than to do a 
large wholesale business on credit. 
will be sent on approval to reliable par 
ties in any part of the country. 
catalogue, showing all the 
and prices, is ready, 





less expense 


Goods 


Our new 
leading styles 
and will be 
any address on application. 


‘SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


a ~ ar teourplmapaieeta die PE 
'-69c. 


300 ces Imperial Wool Sua oy! neh, ) 







ed F 


e sol L less than 





' 5Oc. 


Send orders amis kly for goods or samples. 
Do not fail to send for our New Fall and Winter 


Catalogue (now in press), mailed free. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 

Silks and Dress Goods a Speci 

Established half a Century. 


Yatisi. 


HERE 


alty. 


guaranteed. 





Satisfaction 


FITS 
EASY. 


is one Corset that com- 


bines grace wi h comfort, that is 
. and that fits easy 
We mean the 


faultless in, s 





chants everywhere, 
costs nothing t 
ject to you 
return the 
days if 
- uthfulness 

» Yatisi is ¢ 
ation. If your local pot hasn't got t, then 
order from us by mail direct, but make careful inquiry 
first, as you save the postage 


Speci i al. Henge ng ig S, $1.35, $1.65, $2.06 


» B15 Abdominal, $2.00 
paid. Send we sist ‘measure and say if lon 


CROTTY BROTHERS, New York. 









I caught her hands: “ Now listen, Nanuie, 
Why is it, dear, you sweeter grow ?” 

She said and laoghed, “It's Frangipanni, 
Which comes from Atkinson, you know.” 





SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PU RCHASING AGENCY Ox erm msescon: 


Address MRS. Ul. M. DECKER, 825 ‘Broadway, N. Y, 


: +. 
and Royal Er- | 


Ladies who can- | 


than it costs to | 


mailed to 





In New York of all kinds | 


Grand Street, New York. 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
DRESS GOODS, DRESS SILKS. 
UNTRIMMED HATS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Silk Velvet and 
| Plush, Plain and Soft Crowns; also popular Brilliant 
| Silk Cord Crown Turbans, Plaited Velvet Brim, all 
| new colors. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Hats; assortment largest and most 
complete in the city. 
| specialty. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY. 


| Our Millinery Parlor Filled with the 
Latest Parisian, English, and Do- 
mestic Desigus,R ound Hats,Bon- 
nets, Toques, and Turbans, 


Novelties in all the latest Millinery 
Trimmings, &c, 


DRESS GOODS. 


Imported Stripe Suitings, 28c. yard; worth 50c. 

88-inch Silk-and-Wool Novelty Plaids, 47c. yard; 
worth 65¢. 

Side Band Novelty Dress Goods, all colors, 97c. yard ; 
worth $1.50. 

54-iuch Broadcloths, all colors, 78c. yard; 
$1.00. 

Border and Stripe Novelt 
worth 65¢ 
All-wool Black Sebastopol, 50c. ys ard; worth 75c. 
All-wo« sol Black Serges, double width, 29¢. yard. 
54-inch Black Mohair Sicilian, 6Sc. yard ; worth $1.00. 
24-inch Silk Plushes, fine qualities, at $1.44 aud $1.95 
ard; worth $2.00 and $2.50. 


DRESS SILKS. 


Having purchased entire stock 300 
pieces Black Dress Silks from one of 
the most reliable 
considerable reduction, 


| WE OFFER THEM 


Accordingly at low prices: 
22-inch All-silk Gros Grains, 56c. yard; 
22-inch All-silk Gros Grains, 97¢. yard; 
24-inch All-Silk Gros Grains, * 
Black All-silk Rhadames, 54c. 


worth 


y Dress Goods, 37c. yard; 


worth S5e. 
worth $1.35 
; worth #2. 00, 

: worth The 


} Black All-silk Faille Francaise 97 c.3 worth $1.35, 








RIDLEY’S 


Infants’ Hats and Caps a 


~ 


‘d, 


onstable C 9 Col: 
PARIS NOVELTIES. 


| ROCADE AND PLAIN VELVETS, fo 
Dresses, Cloaks, Opera Wraps, and Trim- | 
mings. 
‘ILKS, Brocades, Moire, Striped Gold and 
K) Silver effects; Plain Colored Silks in large 


variety of new colorings. 

PLACK SILKS, an unequalled assortment 

) of popular makes, plain and fancy weaves 
RESS GOODS, exclusive styles, plain, plaid 
and mixed combinations. Scotch Clan 

and Fancy Plaids, Melton and Oxford Suitings, 

Camel’s-Hair, and 

plain wool fabrics. 


tel 


Cashmeres, other desira 


A Fine Selection of 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


| RESS AND CLOAK DEPARTMENT. Now 
on exhibition Paris Dresses for Evening, 

Dinner, and Street, Tea Gowns, Wraps, 

Long Garments, Cloaks, Sacques, and Jackets 

Also, those of our own manufacture, from PARIS 

DESIGNS, in the most fashionable fabrics. 

I" RS AND FUR TRIMMINGS 

in Capes, Muffs, 


Suits, 


New shapes 
Sacques, and Dolmans, 


| made from the most desirable and selected skins 


manufacturers, at | 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


OAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 
Same ees Sees ae See Pres- 


Fashion Ma gazine. 


| With the Magazine in band any 

| town can safely do shopping by mail, instruction for 
doing so being complete an nd clear. The Magazine 
contains full price-list of entire stuck, and is largely 
illustrated. 


me residing out of 


Sample copies, 15c.; per year, 50c. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand &t., 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St,, 
New York. 


DomeadsSons 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


BLACK SILKS. 


warranted to wear, OSe. 


Grain, 
yard. 
Faille France “aise, best value we have ev 


wear guaranteed, at 99e. 


heavy, 


er offered, 

and $1.25 yard. 
COLORED SILKS. 

Owing lo our great success in Novelty Silks, we 


, 
have plac ed on our counters several new and elegant 


de signs in Brocade, new colorings and effects, $1.58 
yard up. 
Persian Brocades, 


$2.50 yard. 





exclusive designs, $1.48 to 


24-inch Crepe de Chine for evening wear in all 
colors, best value in the city, $1.25 yard 
Rich Faille Francaise, 


heavy round a 


shades, 


tilly, Marquise, 


ry ae ? 
WDroaderay AD 19th dt. 
1. 


LACES. 


We shall have a Special 
Sale this week, consisting 
of Point Gauze, Duchesse, 
and Valenciennes Laces 
Flounces, Handkerchiefs, 
sSearfs, and Bridal Veils, 
Drapery Nets in Chantilly, 
La Tosca, Russian, Brussels, 
Point @Esprit, in Black, 
Cream, and all the new 

for evening wear. 
Flouncings in Chan- 
Hand-Run 

and Spanish 
Torchon, Medici 
and de Gene Laces 


Lace 


Spanish, 
Guipure. 
Point, 


in all widths. 


soft finished, } 


cord, ree- } 


| ommended for wear (in every color), 98e, to $1.19 
| ’ ‘ . 


| yard. Beyond Competition. 





BROADWAY, 8th and 9th STS., N.Y. 


The Most DELICATE and LAST- 

ING Sachet Powders, ilivalu- 

able to ladies in the making Oo. 

fancy articles and essential in 

OC f perfuming infants’ wardrobes, 

for sale by druggists every- 

where. Sample of Heliotrope, 

Violette, Jockey Club,or others 
mailed on receipt of 25 cts. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 a gr St., Boston. 
. FOUGERA & CO 








NEW York 
| Sold by all Druggists. 
You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
) than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Costs 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & CO, 


Augusta, Maine 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broatway and Iilth St, 
New York. 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 


WEES, 

114 W. 99d Street, 

Manufact 

Fine Costumes, Tattor Surrs, aND MILLINERY. 
Purouasing AGENT 






irer of 


I buy all kinds of goods for parties living g out of town 
Promptness and satis factory service guaranteed No 
commission charge d and current prices not advanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many compla 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advan 

irices on goods and not content wi ith the commi ) 
a lowed by sellers, Send for cireular containin > fn 
information regarding fitting customers at a dist ance 
and references from every State and Territory. 












SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eifie is the only unfai ng 
remedy for removing perma- 

%e\ nently all annoying ; distig- 


» urements from face and 
body, without injuring 
Skin, which neither tor 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertioed poisonous staffs can 
Ad onthe Juian, 48 E, 2th St., N.Y. 


G 
ace STO, 


- Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 









SNE 20s, 
NEW YORK. 
OFFER FOR THIS SEASON 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
oa 


FURS, 


SUCH AS 
CAPES, 
Russian Collars, 
MUFFEFS, BOAS, 
TRIMMINGS, 
Ete., 

IN 


Sat? 
canrats 


Seal, 
Persian Lamb, 
Mink, Bear, Ete. 
Superior in Workman 


and Style, at 





SPECIAL: 
Real Astrachan Cupe and Muff 


Black Persian La ( Vas 0 
Gray 4.00 
Real Hair Seal ‘ a 00 
1 h dark-t r) 
Black English Hare Cape and Muff... “ 12.00 
1// Shoulder Ca; : ] 
ith finest fF Qe. 
Part } y their 
on shop) \ ) find a ny} 1 
won iA ead ¢ l ited Fashion Cata 
u m ippltea i. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, New York. 


RRA URE REEES: 
Because made of the very a 


material and unadulterated 4) 
THEY ARE THE BEST. ¢ 
Being wider, fewer yards§ 
are required and the >y cut tof 


better advantage. peng 
no colored selvedge, there is 


\) 


Our name in gold letters upon 





| 


; 
no waste, Z 
s 


JOHK D.CUTTER &C0.4 
PURE SILK 


Put upin dress patterns of 
16, 17, 18 and 20 yards, in 
five styles of weave. 


Always 25 inches wide. 


UNTIL JANUARY, 1890, 
the price wil be $2.20 per 
yard. Ask your dealer for it. 


44 East 14th St., N. Y. 
ANERVUAWALAROEAAAAes 


THE L ATE ST 


PARIS NOVELTY. 


OSTRICH FEATHER 


BOAS 


IN ANY COLOR DESIRED, 


WAAC 





; 
, 
; 
j 
, 
, 
, 
4 
4 


& 


ALLROUARESAA! : 





Manufactured by 
JOS. KAUFMANN & CO., 
38 Bond Street, New York. 


The only Boas made 
out Wir 


with- 


They are lighter, warmer, 
healthier than Furs 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers, 


Only those marked O.K. are genuine. 








BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


“FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXIL., NO. 43. 
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REPOSE OF MANNER. 


MISS A. “Mr. BROWN HAS A CHARMING REPOSE OF MANNER, I THINK.” 
MRS. B. “OH YES; IT STRUCK ME THAT HE ALWAYS SEEMED HALF ASLEEP.” 


FACETIZ. 
POLONIUS AND HIS LOST CHANCE. 

** Potonius was a splendid bit of character-work.” r . 

“Yes; but he bad hisdrawbacks. When he started off and said, ‘ Nei- 
ther a borrower nor a lender be,’ he lost the best chance in the world to | 
show off his wisdom.” 

“ How's that ?” 

“ Why, he should have gone on and said, ‘ but if thou must do one or 
t’other, let it be borrowing. There’s money in’t.’” 


—_——_>—_—_—_ 


AUTUMNAL PHILOSOPHY. 


*Tis better to have been a worm than never to have seen this life, 
As better "tis to love and lose than never to have loved at all. 
"Tix better e’en to live your days in weary bitter endless strife 
Than not to know the gladsome joy of buckwheat flapjacks in the 
fall. 














| ; 
A124 SpLBE 


Thee ye 


HE KEPT STATIONARY AT INTERVALS. 
TOURIST (to keeper of general merchandise store—an old- 
timer). “ HOWDY DO, SAH? Do YOU KEEPSTATIONERY HEAH 2?” 
“Waa, | GENERALLY KEEP STATIONARY ‘CEPT. WHEN 
I'M MOVIN’.” 


WANTED A PENSION. 
“You say you are suffering from a cut ?” 
“* Yes, sir.” 
*‘In what battle was this received ?” 
* Well, it wasn’t in any battle, but I was rather prominent in the re- 
cent Gettysburg celebration, and one of the newspapers printed a—” 
“ Wood-cut 2?” 
“Yep.” 
“T appreciate your sufferings, sir, but I can do nothing for you.” 
> -—— 
No, Henrietta, Mount Ararat is not in Noahway, though it ought to be. 








PURCHASING A NEW 


THE MORMON MUST GO. 


“What's the matter, Charlie? 
You look blue.” 

“IT am blue. I went to the 
mountains last month, and I never 
saw such a lot of pretty girls in my 
life, and as there was only one other 
man there, I expected to have a 
good time, but the other fellow 
was a Mormon, and was engaged 
to ’em all.” 

—_——_—~> 


A FERULER. 


“I know why they made David a 
ruler,” said Willie, a little while af- 
ter his father had given him his 
matutinal spanking. 

9” 


“Wh 


“ Because he licked everybody.” 
einigiieDeee 


THE USUAL DIFFICULTY. 

“What makes your eyes so red, 
Jinx?” 

** Been reading your jokes.” 

“Why, are they so bright and 
dazzling as that 2?” 

“No. It's so hard to find the 
point.” 
OUGHT TO BE FILED. 


* Was Bronson a carpenter be- 


eemmenepeeaglpaiomennte 
An oarsman may break his sku!) 
four or five times a day without 
hurting his head. 
a o 


DREADFUL, 


“T've bitten off the end of my 
tongue.” 

**Great Scott! Then hereafter 
there will be no end to your 
tongue !” 








eiiatiliaaltivinmanenioin 
A HARD WORKER. 
“I’m in the oil business,” he ex- \ - = —_—_—_—— 


plained. “I sometimes handle as 
much as ten thousand barrels of 
crude in a single day.” 

“Is it possible !” she responded. 
“Ten thousand! It must make 
you very tired.” 

aS en 
WANTED IT GOOD. 


* Are you fond of music 2” asked 
Mrs. Symphony of an elderly rela- 
tive from the country. 

** Well, yea, 1 am,” was the care- 
ful reply; “that is, when it’s good music, Laury. Now you take a good 
accordeum an’ a fiddle an’ a pair o’ bones an’ a flute, an’ let em all play 
‘Old Nicodemus’ all at the same time, and I tell you it’s sweet !” 

onside 


The chief of police is what might be called a city editor. He edits 
with his club, 05. ae 
At the present rates paid tailors it is an indisputable truth that a 
stitch in time saves nine dollars. 
Dubtbniamvangiy 
THE BRAVE DRUMMER BOY. 
His bag went down on the foundered ship, 
But the drummer still was bold. 
“ What though,” he cried, “I've lost my grip; 
I haveu’t lost my hold.” 


REFUTED. 
Harkins. “ It is said that women live longer than men.” 
Barkins. ‘Bosh! Why, I've known a hundred men who outlived their 
grandmothers,” 








*TIS GETTING COLD. 


‘Tis now the dude who through the summer days 

Did love old Banker’s daugliters and escort ’em 
"Most everywhere, doth wouder at their ways; 

For eke the girls don’t know him, vow ’tis autumn. 


He asks himself, ‘‘ Egad! have I then changed? 
Am I less worthy of them vow than then? 

Am I, whom they have driven most deranged, 
Become less lovely than these city men ? 


“Or is it that when dressed in autumn duds, 
Deprived of tennis garb and blazer bright, 

I’m less attractive to these lovely buds, 
No more to them a sweet and welcome sight? 


“Or do they think, because I squandered such 
Great quantities of gold and silver dross, 

That now ‘tis fail I can’t indulge in much 
Marrons glacés, milk shakes, and Iceland moss?” 


To which no answer comes but that “at last 
Jack Frost is here in richest, fullest feather; 
That now ‘tis cold, and colder growing fast. 
We're having what is known as ‘cutting weather.’” 
Joun Kenprick Banos, 
a 
“Where do the pins all go?” asks a contemporary. Well, some go 
into clothes, some go on the street,some go into paper, and many of 
them occupy chairs in our schools and colleges. 
———_——_ 
POSSIBLY. 
‘* People seem to care more for dress than anything else nowadays.” — 
“Yes; our actors and actresses think more of their robes than of their 
plays.” - , ‘ 
“ Shakespeare is giving way to Robespierre without doubt.” 
eeeen 


THE PROFESSOR’S JOKE. 
Assistant. “ Young Pupson can’t get that translation, professor.” 
Prorrssor. ** Oh, well, get the poor dog a Bohn.” 
cibeaieiadipinene: 
A NATURAL REQUEST. 

‘“‘T must beg the congregation to forego the usual donation party this 
year,” announced the minister. ‘I have nothing to give. The last 
crowd cleaned me out of eatables for six months.” 

ooo 
No wonder Rome fell—trying to sit on seven hills at the same time! 
—_———_>—— 
BUOYANT LITERATURE. 
“Tsn’t that a poor nam you are reading in, dear?” 
“Ob no; the novel is so light I can read by it.” 








A HOPELESS CASE. 


DOCTOR. “ Not sO WELL TO-DAY, EH? HAVE YOU KEPT HIM QUIET AND GIVEN HIM 
HIS MEDICINE REGULARLY ?” 

MRS. RICHARD BEVYLIN BUCKNER. “DEY ’AIN'T BEEN NOBODY IN DE ROOM WID 
HIM ‘CEPT ME AN’ DE CHILDERN, 8O HE’S BEEN NICE AN’ QUIET; AN’ I GIVE HIM DE MED’- 
CINE LIKE YOU TOLE ME—THREE SPOONFULS EVERY HOUR.” 

DOCTOR. “GREAT HEAVENS, WOMAN, IT’S A WONDER HE’S ALIVE! 1 SAID ONE SPOON- 
FUL EVERY THREE HOURS.’ 

MRS. RICHARD BEVYLIN BUCKNER. ‘‘ WELL, NOW, DOCTAH, THEY AIN'T NO DIE- 
F'RENCE BETWEEN ONE THREE AN’ THREE ONES, COUNT EM FO’ YO'SELF AN’ SEE.” 


MERELY AN EXPERIMENT. 
Tue Juper (to bridge-jumper). ‘“* What induced you to commit such a 
foolhardy act?” 
Tue Prisoner. “ Please, yer hanor, Micky Coy said any fool could 
jump off that bridge, an’ I wanted to see if he spoke the tbrath.” 


—>—_—— 


FORTIFYING HERSELF. 


Youne Mr. Sissy (who meets his pretty cousin at an evening entertain- 
ment). ‘*Oh, Maude, I am so glad to see you, and I want to have a weal 
long talk. But-first mayn’t I bwing you an ice, or something ?” 

retry Cover. ‘‘ No, not an ice, Charley; but you may bring me a 
little ether, thanks.” RE 


HE KNEW HOW IT WAS. 


Miss Bostonese (learnedly). “‘ A proper adjustment iseverything. As 
Emerson says, ‘What's the use of a focus if it’s too long or too 
short?” 








HAT—FROM THE MIRROR’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Cross-ryep YounG Man (feelingly). “‘1 think so too.” 








* 
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